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STATISTICAL. 


DENSITY OF OUR POPULATION. 

The late}Census gives the following results 
as the density of the population ef the seve- 
ralstates. The following table shows the 
number of square miles, the entire population, 


and the density of population to the square 
mile. 





Sq. Miles. Pop. Density. 
Massachusetts, 7,800 737,699 945 
R. Island, 1,360 108,820 80 
Connecticut, 4,674 309,978 66 
New York, 46,000 2,428,921 54 
New Jersey, 6,900 373,306 54 
Maryland, 10,800 469,232 434 
Delaware, 2,068 78,085 374 
Pennsylvania, 43,950 1,724,033 39 
Ohio, 39,000 1,519,467 384 
N. Hampshire, 9,280 284,574 305 
Vermont, 10,212 291,943 284 
Tennessee, 41,300 829,210 20 
Kentucky, 39,000 779,828 20 
Virginia, 64,000 1,239,797 194 
S. Carolina, 30,080 594,398 194 
Indiana, 36,250 685,866 183 
N. Carolina, 43,800 753,419 174 
Maine, 32,000 501,793 154 
Alabama, 50,800 590,756 114 
Georgia, 58,200 691,392 104 
Mississippi, 45,350 375,651 84 
Illinois, 59,000 376,183 8 
Louisiana, 48,220 352.411 74 
Missouri, 60,300 483,702 64 
Michigan, 54,000 212,267 4 
Arkansas, 60,000 97,574 2 


If the aggregate of square miles, and pop- 
ulation be taken in the above table, it will be 
found that the density of habitation, or, in 
other words, the number of persons toa square 
mile, inthe Twenty-six States is 163. These 
inferences may be drawn from the above ta- 
ble. 

The densest population in the United States, 
is in Massachusetts, viz: 944. In England, 
itis 260. If Massachusetts were as densely 
populated as England, it would contain more 
thantwo millions of inhabitants. If, also, 
the United States were as populous as Mas- 
sachusetts, they would contain 95 millions of 
people. Ifthe United States were as popu- 
lous as England, they would contain 270 mil- 
lions of persons. 





CURRENT OF TRADE. 

We eopy the following from ‘Thompson’s 
(N. Y.) Reporter, and it explains the reason 
ef the present low rate of Exchange between 
this and other countries. 


RY CASKET. 


- | 


| *‘No country on earth produces an equal 
| amount of exporting commodities, and were 
|not the proceeds of this surplus exhausted 
|in paying, year after year, interest to for- 
,eigners, we should soon be the richest na- 
| tion on the globe. 
| Four years since we owed to 
England, say 
On the whole ofthis the interest 
was promptly paid, say 
We now owe an equal amount, 
but do not pay interest on 
more than one quarter part, 
say 2,500,000 
| Making a difference pr.annum of 7,500,000 
| Now supposing the present 
state of discredit, or repudia- 
tion, to continue ten years, 
the result will show that in 
that time we shall have sav- 
ed, in specie 75,000,000 
This view of the subject explains the cause 
of the present low rate of exchange upon true 
principles.” 


MORTALITY IN NEW ORLEANS. 

Comparative mortality from all diseases in 
New Orleans during three months, namely, 
August, September, and October, (the period 
of the epidemic,) in the following years:— 
| 1817, 965; 1519, 1199; 1820, 1868; 1822, 
| 1362; 1833,2778; 1837, 2239; 1839, 1564; 

1441, 2231. 

Comparison of the Yellow Fever of 1822 
and 1841. In 1822, 808 persons died of yel- 
low fever, or 1 in 53.38 of the entire popula- 
tion. In 1841, 1325 died, being one in 78.12 
of the entire population. 


$200,000,000 


10,000,000 








PORT OF BALTIMORE. 
During the yearending Sept. 30th, the ex- 
ports from the port of Baltimore, fell off $55,- 
606, as compared with the same period in 
the year preceding. 


Exports np to Sept 30th, 1841 $3,408,835 
ss “ “ 1842 $3,353,229 
Decrease $55,606. 

SPECIE. 





Specie continues to ponr into New Orleans 
‘from various quarters. ‘I'wo arrivals there 
from Havana, on the 2Ist ult., brought up- 
wards of $81,000. Large sums too, it is 
known, are being received from New York. 
There was an arrival from the latter place on 
the 2ist ult., with $29,000, making the total 
amount of specie received on that day up- 
wards of $110,000.—Sun. 
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__ For the Literary Casket. | rights, are dead, and not astone is carved ‘to 
REMINISCENCES OF PITTTBURGH., | theit memory.” This is truly a solemn tho’t 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MYSTERY,” &c. 


— 





for reflection; but few of those who survived 
the storm of war, are now existing, whose 
staunch arm withstood 


Concluded. ‘fhe brunt of war’s o’erwhelming flood, 

The Indians, immediately after their deser- | And spilt in freedom’s cause their blood;” 
tion of Fort Duquesne, retired to their towns | 20t ‘in seventy-six,” as the poet sings, but 
on the Muskingum. Boquet followed close-| terior to that eventful period of our coun- 
ly, and without loss or difficulty, arrived at | tY’s history. ‘ 
the junction of the river named, and offered; rom the date that the Redoubt was built, 
terins of peace to them for their acceptance. and several years afterwards, there was but 

The acceptation of the proffered treaty hav- | @ trifling disposition towards the advance- 
ing removed all fears of an Indian invasion, | ™ent of ourcity displayed; all manifestation 
the old military plan of our city was formed; of improvement seemed hidden; a dormancy 
and in the same year the old Redoubt which | appeared to crush the enterprise which at 
stands back of Penn street, and West of Stan- | first seemed to bespeak a populous town ina 
wix Street, was erected. ‘This,’ says a re- | few years from its commencement. But the 
cent writer, “is the only monument of British | habitants lacked the energy of a Romulus, 
industry within our city limits,” andemphat-| to impel them onward in their march. At 
ically bespeaking it as a monument of the era | that time the number of buildings in our city 
in which it was constructed. Noancient and | did not exceed twenty-five or thirty. From 
antique appearance impresses a curions feel- | @ work published in 1805, we make the fol- 
ing upon the senses when we contemplate its | !owing extract: “The local situation of this 
dark sides, blackened with the dust which! place is so commanding, that it has been em- 
time has heaped upon it, and when in retros- | phatically called, ‘the key of the Western Ter- 
pect, we think of those spirits who reared it | ritory;’ and it has rapidly increased In popu- 
as a bulwork of defence from the insolent and | lation, business and prosperity within a few 
invading foe; when the terrors of the war | years past.” . 
caused every man to be on the alert, (for in| . Ihe Penn family during the Revolu- 
those days there was but little comparative , tion were tenaciously inclined towards the 
safety,) we feel a sensation of awe creeping | British government, consequently the Legis- 
over us which we cannot displace. Night) lature of this state, in 1779, confiscated all 
never curtained the brilliant features of fair! their property with the exception of certain 
day, that dreadful forebodings was not wafted | manors, of which surveys had been made 
with it. This brings vividly to our recollec-| previous to the 4th of July, 1777. Pitts- 
tion the facts, that once the watchful and | burgh, and the country East ofit containing 
fearless sentinel, trod his nightly round si-| about 5800 acres, composed one of the ma- 
lently through the forest, where now is reared | nors allotted to the Penns. Arrangements 
amighty, a vast metropolis. Where once the | were madein 1784, by Mr. T. Francis, the 
sharp reverberation of the dread riflerang up- | agent of the Penns, to lay out the manor of 
on the passing breeze! Where oftimes the | Pittsburgh in town lots and dispose of them 
crimson blood of glife has flowed in copious | Without delay. For the purpose of executing 
torrents! Where enemy againstenemy have | this design as early as possible, Mr. George 


in the fierce strife of arms contended for the 
superiority of dominion; but now all those 
scenes are gone; those who once roamed 
through the woods, in the fiery ardor of patri- 
otism, unchecked in their mad career to obtain 
the life of their enemy, are now gone, alas! 
forever, **to that bourne from whence no tra- 
veler e’er returns.” ‘Those who in the dread 
hour of peril stood in the front of battle and 


| Woodsand Mr. Thomas Vickroy, of Bedford, 
were engaged to survey it, and under their 
care the work was soon completed. From 
this time forward improvement in every point 
was evinced. Arthur Lee, a great diploma- 
tist during the Revolutionary period, having 
business in this place paid it a visit, and in 
his journal he says: “The rivers encroach fast 
on the town, and as a gentleman told me, the 





braved the foeman who would fain usurp our | Allegheny had within thirty years of his 
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memory, carried away one hundred yards. 
The place I believe will never be very con- 
siderable.” But he has been deceived in his 
prediction, as the present appearance of our 
city will prove. 

n 1784, the first paper was published in 
this place; it was established through the assi- 
duity of Joseph Hall and John Scull, two 
poor but enterprising young men; this publi- 
cation, no doubt. contributed much to the 
prosperity of the town. 

The tide of imigration now opened, and 
those imigrating necessary passed through 
Pittsburgh, in their way to Kentucky, Ohio, 
and neighboring states, leaving much money, 
with which they purchased such articles, as 
their present wants demanded; and perhaps 
some of them seeking a distant home, would 
take up their residence here. 

In 1791, or’2, the Court House and Jail 
were erected. this was too, a source of bene- 
fit to Pittsburgh, creating houses of enter- 
tainment; and arousing the enterprising to 
start into the mercantile business, purchasing 
their goods in the East, thus increasing the 
= trade between this place and Philadel- 
phia. 

Pittsburgh now began to wear a more cheer- 
ing aspect than heretofure, business increas- 
ed, and those who had embarked in what was 
termed uncertain transactions, werelreaping a 
glorious harvest; and when we refer to the 
early history of our city, we might say, that 
few places having the same facilities, the 
same difficulties to contend with, and the 
comparatively small share of enterprise which 
first established it, could have succeeded to a 
greater degree in the same space of time, than 
has Pittsburgh. 

The city was incorporated March 18th, 
1816, but mark the contrast that is now pre- 
sented. Where now are built splendid pala- 
Ces, and where the wealthy dwell in luxuri- 
ous indolence, was then grain fields, where 
might have been seen the harvesters at their 
daily toil. Those hills which encompass 
the city were once covered with the trees of 
the forest, whereas now they are crowded 
with hundreds ofdwellings. But this is not 
the only improvement which gives a grace to 
Pittsburgh. At our wharf now are seen the 
majestic steamers, puffing and blowing, the 
levee eovered with goods, to be shipped to 
far off West, where but a few years ago, the 
keel boats, and barges were the only mode of 
conveyance offered. In the days when the 
hardy few would dare a six month’s voyage 
to New Orleans, when the renowned Mike 
Fink lived, the monarch of all keel boatmen, 
and oftentimes has his hoarse voice reverber- 


ated along the rock bound hills, as he plied 
his oar and sang, 











‘Hard upon the beech oar, 

She moves too slow, 

All the way to Shawneetown, 
A long time ago!” 

A thousand beautiful and sublime contrasts 
mark the rise of our city. We but a few 
years ago could imagine that our Hall of Jus- 
tice was second to none in appearance, it be- 
ing only an old brick structure, but now we 
can boast in truth of having a splendid one, 
unrivalled in elegance of architecture, and 
composed of the excellent free stone with 
which our hills abound. The splendid ho- 
tels, the numerous bridges, the banks, the 
churches, and the city itself, presents a con- 
trast unsurpassed, in the rise of any other 

lace. 

Truly this has been styled the “Iron City,” 
and soit is; look at the vast furnaces, foun- 
dries and shops, which are interspersed thro’- 
outour city and vicinity, and who will deny 
us the title which is so proudly claimed.— 
Look at our mineral resources, our facilities, 
our extensive river and canal trade, and be 
surprised! What a change is here? But it 
is scarcely necessary to dwell upon this im- 
portant feature—the truth is evident. 

Our city can boast too, of having built with- 
in her precincts the first iron vessel ever laun- 
ched. This is a proud boast; yet again, thro’ 
the untiring zeal and perseverance of our 
Representative, another vessel is ordered to 
be counstructed in our city, for the U. States’ 
government, and destined for the Lake ser- 
vice, which not only proves that we have 
workmen here to construct it, but that we al- 
so are supplied with an abundance of mate- 
rial which is less costly to the Government 
than if built elsewhere, So much for the 
“Tron City,’’ once called “The key to the 
Western Territory.” 

But reader, at this period of our subject we 
are reluctantly constrained tocease. Wecan 
proceed no further! We have followed the 
gradual rise of our own city from its founda- 
tion to the presenttime. The future will un- 
fold itself, and whilst we live in the present, 
let us hope, at least, that the prosperity of our 
city will not be marred, by the repetition of 
those unfortunate events which characterised 
its infantile movements, aspiring to what it 
is, and not longing to be again what it once 
was. 

Note.—An apology is due from us to the 
reader. When we undertook the task of 
writing the ‘Reminiscences of Pittsburgh,” 
we anticipated much leisure time would al- 
low us an opportunity to furnish some new 
and interesting matter, but unfortunately, the 
increase of business has forced a greater duty 
upon us than we premised, and consequently, 
this encroachment uponthe moments which 
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we had intended to devote wholly to this ar-| Praying this boon. Ofevery age and sex, 
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ticle, has left us without the pleasing hope , Promiscuously hurled within the deep. 


that what we have written, has been any 
source of satisfaction whatever to those who 
have perused it, and not having done that jus- 
tice to the subject which we had proposed in 
the start, we find ourselves entirely at the dis- 
posal of the reader. 
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For the Literary Casket 
THE PIRATE AT MIDNIGHT. 
BY NEMO. 


*T was midnight; and the rolling surge, that 
late 
Beat mad and fiercely o’er the decks of that 
Proud Pirate ship, had settled calmly down 
Upon the even surface of the sea. 
The hurricane had wearied in its wrath, 
And, thundering in its car, ’mid growling 
winds, 
Had hied it off to Ocean’s distant caves. 
Theunfurled sails were by the flitting breeze, 
In its soft undulations gently swelled. 
Night’s canopy was studded witha host 
Of Constellations—Luna leading forth; 
And seemed like messengers of good, as each 
Black, surcharged cloud moved heavily away. 
*T was midnight: forth upon the silent deck 
Strode the dark Pirate, witha step as firm, 
And stately as the veriest monarch treads 
His palace. As he walked, he seemed to 
scorn 
The planks whereon he trod; as to the waves, 
His look hespoke defiance to tieir ire. 
Commands were given to the obsequious crew; 
They passed below, and left him to his tho’ts. 
‘Three times he noiseless paced that deck’s 
long length; 
As oft he passed his mandates to the helm; 
As oft he drew his cloak around his form; 
Then midway in the deck he paused, upraised 
His eagle eyes that sought the azure vault, 
And the soft moonlight flashed upon his brow. 
Time had been busy with that Pirate’s brow; 
For it was furrowed deep with numerous lines 
Of care—mayhap of thought. There wasa 
strange, 
Uneasy knitting of his brow; and o’er 
Itthen would come a cloudy gathering, 
The recollection of past deeds of shame— 
Ofclashing arms upon the midnight seas— 
Of waves impurpled deep with human blood; 
And there were shrieks thathad been uttered 
then, 
Now burst upon the ear in all their stern 
Reality, as when his arin had dealt 
The fatal blow: a mother’s piteous words 
For life; a maiden’s last beseeching look 
For brief existence, when she flung herself 
Upon her knees beside his hell-hound feet, 











These all came up, as from the coral depths, 
Confronting him before his God and heaven. 
Ah! memory was working with his heart. 
Long, long, will he evade her magic power, 
But may not thwart her sure, unerring aim. 


There is a fountain in the human heart, 

The treasured thoughts, loves, deeds of early 
life. 

Long may it have been sealed thro’ changeful 
years; 

Forgotten in maturity’s dark maze; 

But when all else has lost the power to charm 

The soul, that fountain will reope itself, 

And burden memory with its own flow 

The while. 


Thus was that Pirate at that hour. 

His mind was wandering to infantile years, 

When, uncorrupted by the ills of life, 

He knelt beside a pious mother’s knee, 

And there repeated o’er his siinple prayer. 

He pondered o’er the warnings she had given; 

How she had taught him to avoid the snares 

Laid to entrap the unsuspecting youth. 

Then he was tracing up his rising years 

Of bloody crime—his pa:ting with that moth- 
er. 

Each farewell word, upon his heart was steel 

Engraven. Each tear, that moment she had 
shed, 

Seemed bottled up within his heart of hearts, 

To evidence before him in that hour 

Of gloom. Time rolled away, and he was now 

Commander on the open seas, outlawed 

By Godand man. Again he saw that parent; 

"T'was when they gathered round her dying 
bed, 

And she was writhing in convulsive pangs, 

While her once beauteous, and love-nurtured 
boy, 

Stood side by side, a man of blood-stained 
hands. 

None there did know his crime save she; but 
Oh! 

A mother cannot e’er convict her son. 

Softly she plead with him; prayedGod forgive; 

And with entreating words upon her lips, 

Her spirit soareth to the ‘better land.” 

He saw her cold and icy form consigned 

To earth, and left while many mourned around 

The grave of her, who died of broken heart 

For him. Ay, he was musing o’er this all; 

And he, whose heart remained unmoved amid 

The roars of cannon, peals of musketry, 

Groans of the dying, and the shouts of victors; 

Unsoftened stood, while Carnage grim had 
struck 


His thousands down—his heart was melted 
now. 
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And he, whose‘ey 


(Save by the Spattering blood of cutlassed | 
forms, ) 

When in the midst of all these fearful scenes, | 

Were swimming now in penitential tears. | 

And he, whose lips were only wont to give, 

’Mid howling storms, the tempest-tones to 
tears, 

And never quivered while the briny wave, 

Dashedits white foam around, and swept the 
deck, 

Were trem’lous, mid a quiet, moonlit sea. 

O! there were strange wild thoughts that. 
came across 

That Pirate’s mind, as standing ’gainst the 
mast, 

He azeth up to heaven in wondrous awe. 

A long, black catalogue of henious crimes. 

In startling characters, arose before 

His minds eye there. 


Dark midnight hath a spell, 
Than which, no other time hath half so strong. | 
And ifthe heart be‘not too callous grown; 
If crime hath not perverted all of geod, 
And left a black, unsightly waste, where erst 
Was gently cultivated soil, it must 
Be harrowed by the musings of the Past. 
So was the Pirate; tho’ full guilty he 
Had been; and tho’ full long the bands of si- 
lence 
Had been flung upon, and bound his heart- 
chords down, 
They now were rent asunder, and the chords 
Released, which woke to memory’s strongest 
power. 


The sails flapped mournfully in the gentle 
wind, 

And the monotonous noise, as rushed the ship 

Between the parted waves, could not subvert 

What melancholy had in faith begun. 

He dropped upon his knee; and there, unseen, 

Save by the eye of Him who sanctified with 
smiles 

Theact; he vowed before his God; 

By all his dearest hopes to be forgiven; 

And by the memory of asainted mother; 

By all the loved on earth, by all inheaven, 

At midnight hour, that Pirate vowed Rerorm. 
November, 1842. 
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CHARACTER AND TREATMENT OF 
THE INDIANS. 
BY J. W. DE LA F. WHITE. 
As American citizens living in the best gov- 
ernment of the Universe, we are apt to puff 


ourselves up with pride and boast of our glo-' 


‘telling of the Indian’s wrongs. 
‘dark, deep spots on the American character; 


eS NT 


es were never moistened yet, | rious liberties and institutions. As the youth- 


ful sons of independence, we frown with con- 
tempt on the tyrant and point the finger of 
scorn at him who sways the rod of despotism 
over his fellow beings. As freemen, we look 
abroad to foreign lands, and fearlessly cen- 
sure the actions of the petty kings of the old 
world; we pry into their secret affairs and pub- 
lic business, and whenever we find injustice, 
fraud andfcruelty, hold it up to public appro- 
brium. As citizens of Columbia, we raise 


‘our charter of Freedom to the skies and pro- 


claim, to a listening world, at the extremity 
of our voice, “All men are ereated free and 
equal.” But alas! how seldom do we reflect 
on the inconsistency of ovr conduct. While 
we are thus shouting freedom and equality to 
the heavens, the southern breeze wafts to our 
ears the clank of fetters and the moans of suf- 
fering innocence. ‘The thrice-injured son of 
Africa, retiring from the fields of his toils and 
suffering, yet smarting under the lash of his 
master, in very mockery to ourconduct, sings 
to the passing breeze, **Hail! Columbia! hap- 
py land!’? And while we boast of ourjustice, 
intelligence, and prosperity, a voice comes 
from the bosom of the far western wilderness, 
These are 


and spots too, [ fear, old Time with his de- 
stroying finger, can never erase. 

How frequently do we hear individuals Ja- 
menting over the hapless condition of the 
sons of Africa—the wrongs and sufferings of 
the unhappy slave; and with pious patriotism 
portraying the horrors of slavery and the in- 
numerable evils it entails upon our nation.— 
Petitions erowd our Legislatures for the ame- 
lioration of their condition inthis country; nu- 
merous societies are formed throughout the 
Jand for the christianizing and enlightening 
of those in Africa; and thousands of prayers 
ascend weekly from the sacred desk in their 
behalf. Yet how seldom is it the poor Indi- 
an receives so much as one pitying thought. 
No petitions eontain his name—no prayers 
offered up for him. Alone and almost for- 


‘gotten in the wild woods of the West, the 
'Red Man is permitted to follow his game, a 


stranger to civilization, a stranger to christi- 


_anity, a stranger tu every thing save his own 
savage virtues, and the wrongs of his white 


intruders. 

Though the Indian is a savage, and has the 
disposition and views of savages, yet he pos- 
sesses their virtues also. Inconstancy is a 


word not found in the Indian language, and a 


feeling unknown to the Indian’s heart. ‘Tho’ 
his anger is implacable and transmitted from 
father to son, yet his friendship is sincere and 
as lasting as memory. ‘The most exalted ex- 
amples of the warmest feelings of Friendships; 
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of a true nobleness of soul and a deop sense | the uncultivated native, pleased the eyes of 
of gratitude, are to be found among the abor- | the Spaniard, and told thein they had discov- 
igines of this country. Who is there among | ed the golden Ophir. A mad enthusiasm and 
us who hag not heard of the beautiful Poca-| raging thirst for wealth seized the inhabitants 


hontas? whose virtues and amiable qualities 
would grace the highest circles of civilized 
society, aud put tothe Llush many of our 
fashionable ladies. Yet she was born and 
raised in the forest amidst the yells and war- 
whoops of the savages. Brought into exis- 


of the old world at the description Columbus 
gave of the New Continent. ‘The rude inha- 
bitants were regarded as beings but one remove 
above the brutes, utterly incapable of human 
feeling, and possessing a country for which 
they had no right ortitle. 


tence and educated in Natare’s own bower} In the settlement of America the candid 
she early imbibed those heaven-born senti-| reader will discover numerous transactions at 
ments which a contemplation of her works; which his finer feelings will revolt, and which 
inspire. Pocahontas is a name destined for | every principle of humanity must condemn. 
eternal remembrance. It will live—will bid | In South America, though theIndians were 
defiance to the pelting storms of Time, or the | considerably civilized, wore cotton garments 
reckless hand that would attempt to bury it | and lived in elegant stone houses, their rights 
inthe past. On the page of history it is; and feelings were utterly disregarded. It 
written in characters of living light, encircled | seems tohave been the object of the Spanish 
by achaplet of fadeless green—the grateful | government, from the first to enslave the In- 
tribute of the poet and the historian; there it dian, and enrich herself from the spoils of the 
shall ever remain, an honor to the Indian! New World. Her cold unfeeling sons were 
character, and a disgrace to the European. _| fitinstruments to execute this diabolical pur- 

When Columbus landed on the shores of pose,and her religion just such as to sanc- 
San Salvador, the Indian met him with the | tion the greatest enormities, and sanctify the 
hand of Friendship, and almost bended the! most hellishinsinuation of Beelzebub. The 
knee in adoration. ‘This friendly feeling | deeds of unparrallelled cruelty perpetrated by 
continued until the white man’s tyrannical | two of her sons only, Pizarro and Cortes, 
disposition and raging thirst for lucre predom- | have stamped on the Spanish name imperish- 
inated over his better sentiments. Cruelty ble dishonor. The cold-blooded butcheries 
rapine,and plunder, were given in return for | committed by these two mad votaries at the 
the Indian’skindness. Ingratitude, the dark-| shrine of mammon, remain, and ever will re- 
est, vilest passion of man’s bosom, accompa-; main to blacken the pages of American histo- 
nied the first act of intercourse between the|ry. The ghosts of Montezuma and the Incas 
European andthe untaught sons of Nature. ; yet wander among us; and if they do not re- 
The latent vices of the savages were aroused; | ceive vengeance in this wo:ld, who will say 





he sought the redress of his wrongs according 
to the dictates of his nature, in merited re- 
venge. Since then to the present, literally, 
a war of extermination seems to have been 
waged against these defenceless beings.— 
Ah! little did the Red Man imagine, when 
assisting the followers of Columbus to erect 
their rude habitations, he was receiving and 
nurturing the destroyers of his race. 

A few centuries since America was posses- 
sed entirely by the Indians. From the ex- 
tremo point of Patagonia to the ice-bound 
capes of Greenland, and from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, was one vast, magnificent hunt- 
ing ground, in which the Indian maintained 
uncontrolled, supreme authority. No white 
man was here then, to dispute his right to the 
game; no one to offer insult to the graves of 
his fathers; no fiend under the cloak of reli- 
gion to sacrifice his life on the altar of cruelty 
—none to drive him from the land of his an- 
cestors. Happy in his simple mode of living 
he thirsted not for dominion; and trasting in 
his faithful bow, he feared not his enemies.— 
But things were soon to assume a different 


aspect. The costly trinkets that decorated ; ting sun. 


that they shall not in the next? Alas! at the 
Great Day of Retribution, what an awful set- 
tlement will the white man have with the In- 
dian! 

When the Puritan Fathers landed on the 
coasts of New England, these now happy 
United States were oneextended forest. Here 
the tawny inhabitants lived undisturbed and 
happy. Contented with their simple manner 
of living, they were buried to the toils, the 
cares and vicissitudes of a more ambitious 
mode of existence. The Great Spirit, ever 
kind and bountiful supplied them with an 
abundance of the necessaries of life. The 
faithful bow and arrow never refused to assist 
in procuring them. Nature spread her vol- 
ume of wonders before them; it required no 
skill or preparation to€peruse its pages. Un- 
taught, they hummed to the music of the mur- 
muring zephyr; danced in the Moon’s merry 
beams; and yelled to the surging tempest.— 
The silver stream rolled peacefully onward; 
on its placid bosom, the Indian sweetly gli- 
ded along in his light canoe. Happy as the 





morning lark, he welcomed the rising and set. 
But alas! poor Indian! European 
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emigration brought no blessings for him. The 
march of civilization was but his funeral pro- 
cession. 

The breath of two centuries has fallen upon 
the Forest, and how changed its appearance! 
Robbed of its verdure and its beauty, it is 
now interspersed with a thousand bustling 
cities, and ten thousand flourishing villages. 
But where, Oh! where is the Red Man? Go 
ask of the western wilderness. Only a few 





scattered, diminished tribes, now reside east 


blems of his freedom the bow and arrow.— 
The wilderness is his home. There, seclud- 
ed from the busy , blustering cares of the world 
he pursues his game in peace, and feasts his 
soul on the beauties of nature. Wild as the 
timid deer, and free as the mountain air, he 
fears no master, and knows no superior. He 
welcomes with joy the gushing beams of day 
and delights to see the Great Spirit sink be- 
hind the western hills, The silver moon is 
his lamp by night; and often when lighted by 


of the Mississippi. The rest have emigrated | her, his manly voice swells the loud whoop 


west, or died contending for the land of their | 


birth and the graves of their ancestors! Hap- | 


No 


and echoes on the surrounding hills. 
wonder then, endeared to his home by a thous- 


less Indian! little did he imagine while view- | and secret charms, he should scorn the hand 
ing the handful of sea-beaten emigrants land | that would rivet on him the chains of slave- 


upon the Rock of Plymouth, that their de- | ry, and pierce to the heart the fiend that would 





scendants would become the exterminators of | 
his race! | 

Neither are we, as a nation, at this time, | 
free from the charge of cruelty and injustice | 
towards the native American. Year after | 
year treaties are forced upon them, by which 
they are compelled to desert their homes and 
emigrate still furthet westward. The nation- 
al government has but lately called home her 
soldiers from a merciless war in which she 
expended millions of dollars to drive a few 
hundreds of them from the uninhabitable 
swamps of Florida. And for what? Is the | 
Indian a man or is he a brute that he should 
receive such treatment? Has henotan equal 
right, at least, with the whites, to the soil of 
his birth and his ancestry? Why then make 
him the victim of superior power. Oh! boast- 
ed land of Liberty and Justice! when will you 
cease to wrong the innocent and helpless? 
When will the Magna Charta of thy freedom 
become unsullied in the eyes of the world? 

But the Indian is barbarous—he is savage 
and cruel. This is the excuse and the only 
one offered to justify our conduct towards 
him. By this we hope to palliate our crimes 
and avert just and merited odium. Yes, the 
Indian is cruel and barbarous! For what? 
Because ke fights for the mounds of his ances- 
tors, his gy 7 capes his home; his fam- 
ily, his life! Who would not? Lives there 
one in the wide universe that would not? The 
wild animals of the desert will fight for their 
homes; the birds of heaven will fight for their 
favorite tree, and where is the American cit- 
izen that would not contend for his country, 
his home and hisall? Yet the Indian is de- 
nied the same privilege! Oh! were I one of 
the unfurtunate Red Men, death alone should 
restrain my arm in the conflict. While life’s 
warm current coursed through my veins, I 
would aim the arrow at the heart of the white 
intruder. 

The Indian was born to befree. The Great 





Spirit created him free, and gave as the em- 


deprive him of his birthright. 


aus | 





SONG—“I saw her once,” 
BY RICHARD N. DANA. 
1 saw her once; and still I see 
That placid eye and thoughtful brow, 
That voice! it spoke but once to me— 
That quiet voice is with me now. 


Where’er I go, my soul is blest; 
She meets me there—a cheering light; 
And when I sink away to rest, 
She murmurs near—Good night! good 
night.” 


Our earthly forms are far apart; 
Butcan her spirit be so nigh, 

NorI a home within her heart? 
And love but dream her fond reply? 


Oh no! the form that I beheld— 
No shaping this of memory! 

Her self, her self is here ensoul’d!— 
I saw her once; and still I see. 





= —> 
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INJURY RETALIATED; OR THE A- 
VENGER OF BLOOD. 


BY NEMO. 





‘I tellit you as itwas told to me.” 

1 once had my residence ina little, seques- 
tered villa, denominated Smithfield, or Som- 
erfield, inSomerset County, Pa. By its side 
rolls the diminutive Yough, (known from 
time immemorial by the name of “Big Cross- 
ings,”) traversing its way among the majes- 
tic hills that line it on either side; having 
its surface disfigured and broken by innumer- 
able islands; and its bed filled with huge rocks 
that have been precipitated there from the ad- 
joining hills, completely obstrueting the nav- 
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igation of this stream. he village itself is 
romantic in every particular. Situated ina 
delightsome dell, at the basis of five hills, 
most of which are yet unbereft of their king: 
ly oaks, sugartrees, and pines. fhe inhabi- 
tants are simplein their manner of life, unos- 
tentatious—know little of the refinements of 
society, but kind in theirdispositions, and be- 
nevolent in their purposes. A plain, unor- 
namented, white frame church is erected on 
a beautiful eminence overlooking this place; 
the deep peals of whose bell, breaking in on 
the death-like quiet of the morn, convened 
the entire population there every Sabbath, for 
devotional exercises. ‘The Laurel Hillis con- 
tiguous on its side, and thecommencement of 
the Allegheny Mountains but a short distance 
on the other. The National Road runs di- 
rectly through it; but with all the traveling 
that isdone on that road, it has never materi- 
ally effected the morals, manners, or customs 
of the denizens. 

I was sauntering, one evening, some miles 
below the village, along the banks of the 
Yough, in the silent enjoyment of my own me- 
ditations, when the sun was about to disap- 
pear in the western horizon, lclomb arugged, 
precipitous hill, where I could havea better 
view of his demulcent rays, as he sank to his 
rest. Atmy side wasa rumbling cascade. 
Beneath, the torrent dashing headlong from 
the hills, had excavated rocks, and formed a 
frighttul chasm, piling up the massy monu- 
ments at the sides, till an instinctive shudder 
crept over you, as you gazed into that dark 
abyss. Absorbed in the contemplation of the 
scene, I did not perceive an individual ap- 
proaching, till he was but a few yards from 
me. ‘Thesurprise was mutual. His whole 
frame in a moment seemed to dilate, his eye 
scanned me ti!l I shrunk before it; and in a 
stern, forbidding manner, he demanded the 
cause of my transgression on this solitude. 

Tle was a man, over whom many winters 
had cast theirblighting frosts. Locks, white 
as the purest snow, were flowing from his 
head, and well bespoke the full complement 
of years allotted to mortal existence. 

l explained the reason of my visiting the 
spot, but, apparently, it only increased his 
suspicion. He did converse, itis true, but 
in that dry, lifeless way, so repugnant to a 
person naturally freeand open. 

After the most exceptionable irterrogations 
as to who or what I was, whence 1 came, and 
whither I was going, he seemed to imbibe 
confidence; and, at length, after I had put 
some of these questions to him, and a good 
deal of time occupied in common place con- 
versation, he seated himself beside me in un- 
res*rved intercourse. 

“These heights,” said he, ‘are old, famil- 











iar friendstome. I have long had my habita- 
tion among them, and have seldom been trou- 
bled with the intrusion of any human. The 
deér and foxes are my nearest neighbors, and 
in them I can find sufficient sustenance.” 

‘And why,’ I inquired, ‘“‘have you been 
induced to this desolate life of hermitage?” 

“Ah!? he replied mournfully, ‘‘none can 
see into the hearts of others. None can be- 
hold the arrow festering there, and conse- 
quently, cannot extract it” 

‘‘But,”’ said I, “when the pierced vietim is 
hid, the arrow is likewise concealed. Unless 
I am too impertinent, I should be glad to learn 
the extent of your grief.” 

After some time occupied in study, he ad- 
ded:—Well, you sHaLL know. You are 
the first being to whom it was ever communi- 


cated; but my head is now white; my limbs © 


are tottering, and it will avail nought to bury 
the secret longer.” And the old man began, 
in broken accents, his narration; the substance 
of whichis the following: 

‘Many years since there was a family 
dwelt in this region by the name of Higgoman. 
Uuaccustomed to mingle in the society of their 
neighbors, they kept to themselves; and for a 
long time, no information could be gathered 
concerning them. Conjectures were afloat; 
but what are they in affording assistance to 
solve a mystery ofthis kind? ‘They only tend 
to deepen the mist. Aftera long lapse of 
time, the report was promulgated—and by per- 
sonal observation, tested of its verity—that 
they were, positively, notorious and abandon- 
ed HorsE-THIEVES. Whenthis was ascertain- 
ed,they wereshunned by all, watched close- 
ly, and everyaction noted down for strict scru- 
tiny. ‘Things went on in this way for abou 
one year, when the sudden and unaccounta* 
ble disappearance of three horses, arouse 
the neighborhood; and simultaneously, they 
agreed to active measures, for the prevention 
of further acts of liko depredation. Among 
the foremost of these, was a young gentle- 
man whom I shall fictitiously name Channing. 
High-minded and daring, he was as energe- 
tic in his movements, as inflexible in resolve. 
He procured a warrant for theirarrest on sus- 
picion. During the progress of the trial, the 
Higgomans evinced the utmost indifference 
and contempt of judicial power. Direct, pos- 
itive, and circumstantial evidence was addu- 
ced sufficient to convict them before any 
court of judicature, having justice as their 
first and guiding principle; but in: this, (no 
doubt through the agency of the blackest bri- 
bery.) they were acquitted in the eyes of this 
mockery of law—but not in those of the com- 
munity. Threats were made by the Higgo- 
mans, (three bothers of them,) against young 
Channing, all of which he received with cool, 
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composed unconcern. I must say, however, 
that he armed himself with a necessary wea- 
pon; and swore by the power that created 
him, if they laid insulting hands npon him, 
their life should be the forfeit. ‘This was, 
doubtless, the cause of their never molesting 
him, although they took a sure, yet base and 
cowardly way to wreak their hellish passion. 
Channing loved a maiden with the warm- 
est devotion. This the Higgomans knew, 
and, also, that she was his desponsated bride. 
She was a beautiful girl; the most lovely I 
ever beheld. Notwithstanding at times wild 
and giddy, she was as innocent as the dove, 
and could, when requisite, be reserved and 
modest. Ihave often watched her tripping 
along the brow of the hill, with a step light as 
the fawns, a heart overflowing with paradisia- 
cal joy, her loose tresses floating in the moun- 
tain breeze, and her sweet, vermillinted lips 
reiterating the merry, artless laugh, and then 





It was a murky day; sometime in the fall 
of 1795, that he was walking over yonder 
hill that you can perceive in the remote dis- 
tance, rearing its proud, giant top above the 
others lying between it and us. The inces- 
sant drizzling of the rain, that saturated him 
to. the uttermost, running down his back, and 
streaming over his breast, was altogether dis- 
regarded. Absorbed in profound meditation, 
he felt not the benumbing blasts sweeping 
from the north, and rustling among the sered 
leaves of Autumn. Clouds, pregnant with 
their bleak torrents, rolled up, and poured 
their contents upon his head. Heavy winds 
followed, and formed the drops into icicles, 
butstill he heeded them not. ‘The storm-spir- 
it howled amid the reft branches, and rocky 
dens, hurled tree-tops all around him—but 
still he was unmoved by the sight. Suadden- 
ly, the low whining of a dog broke this lethar- 
gy, and ere he was quite collected, the felon, 


listening so attentively, till each echo died | John Higgoman,'stood before him, in his path. 


away in the far distance. 


Sometimes she; Had a demon from the dominions of Pluto, 


would sit under the shade of some tree, and | encountered him in so unexpected a manner, 
listen for hours to the blithsome carollings of | place and time, the surprise could not have 


the birds; frequently chiding the tiny things 
when they ceased their warbling, or flew 
away. Insuch rambles as these, Channing 
mostly was at her side, repeating some touch- 
ing verses of which she was very fond. I re- 
collect one evening he was reciting Burns’ 
lines “To Mary IN HEAVEN,”’ with such feel- 
ing pathos, that when he finished, her eyes 
were swimming in tears; and here they vow- 
ed to he one and forever. I know I digress, 
but it is unavoidable. O! sir, if you had seen 
that smiling girl, you would have loved her 
tor. She was so guileless, so lively, and so 
pretty too. You may smile atanold man 
like me, picturing and praising beauty; but I 
never, never can fcrget that betrothed maiden 
of Channing. 

But to return. Before they were married, 
that lovely female died. Ay, sir, pizep. As 
the rose, just ready to burst its bud-cased 
cell, and appear in full bloom, withers and 
fades away when broken fron the stem,—so 
she died. On her deathbed, she confessed 
the awful truthto Channing of the occasion 
of her decease. A deed, which not the black- 
est fiend from the deepest hell would blush to 











been greater. 

« Avaunt! thou infernal homicide,” shouted 
Channing, in a voice, sepulchral as Death’s. 
‘‘Avaunt! or by the unrevenged injuries of the 
dead, thou shalt die before me, with the blood 
of avestal unwashed from thy polluted hands. 
Avaunt! or by the gods, I shall tear thee limb 
from limb. 

A scornful epithet was the only reply. 

‘Heavens! villain, do you mock my woe? 
Is not the heaven-daring commission of cool, 
determined murder, enough to glut thy desire, 
but thou must deride theanguish of the living, 
thereby profaning the memory of the dead?” 

“And how?” asked Higgoman, with a ma- 
lignant look of signification, ‘‘and how, or 
why dare you impugn the guiltless of such 
an act?”’ . 

‘‘Wretch! villain! homicide!” exclaimed 
Channing; ‘‘canst thou defile the purest inno- 
cence with wanton lust? Canst thou see the 
being of thy defamation consigned to the 
grave? Laugh at the sorrow of her dear- 
est friend, and then inquire way thou art 
charged with felony? O dastard, witha heart 


: Mt | blacker than ebony, thou art too contemptibly 
acknowledge as his own legitimate, had been | vile to gaze upon. 


perpetrated by John Higgoman. The dark- myself.” 


Begone, and leave me to 
And Channing turned half away, 


ened curse was trembling on Channing’s lip, | motioning with his hand, and throwing a 


when she conjured him to remember it no 
more. No; he swore eternal enmity, deadly 
hatred, and bloody revenge. The expiring 
female plead for the revocation of his oath, 
bni to none effect; and that injured girl died 
with her last request ungranted. I never 
knew Channing smile after this mournful ea- 
suaity. 





scowl on the salacious wretch, before which 
he quailed in terror. 

‘Beware, insulter,’? said the other, at 
length recovering himself; ‘* Beware, insulter, 
or you shall meet the penalty of this offence.” 

Chan..ing’s vengeance wasignited. Turn- 
ing to his foe, and thrice uttering the word, 
“beware,” he sprang upon him, and grapling, 
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his knee on Higgoman’s breast, he grasped 
his neck with both hands, and demanded a 
confession. 

‘‘Now villain, confess or die.” 

‘Never!’ uttered Higgoman resolutely, 
while his adversary pressed him till he gasp- 
ed for breath. 

“Then die thou shalt!”” replied Channing, 
while his victim vainly struggled with might 
and main to extricate himself from this des- 
perate situation. At length, his efforts were 
less powertul, and soon ceased altogether.— 
His hands, relaxing their holds, dropped to 
his side. 

“Once more,,’ said Channing, “I say con- 
fess yourcrime, occasioning the death of that 

irl.” 

«I do—I do—confess!” he replied, but so 
low that it scarcely reached the ears for which 
it was designed. 

Slowly he raised himself from the body of 
Higgoman, and stood waiting till he should 
rise. Not seeing him stir; he knelt down, 
and examined, but the elements of life had 
gone—John Higgoman was stone dead!— 
There lay his faithfuldog, that had come up 
and crouched at his master’s feet. 

The awful deed was done. Channing 
looked around; but nought could he see, save 
the gloomy leafless trees; nought could he 
hear, save the continuous pattering of the rain 
on the faded leaves. And there, at his feet, 
lay an unprincipled man, a ghastly corpse! 

«And who,” breaking in upon the old man’s 
story, ‘who was this Channing?” 

“I, 1,’’ said the narrator, starting to his 
feet, and speaking it so vehemently, that the 
life-blood ran chill in my veins, and many a 
hollow echo flung back to our ears the rever- 
berations of that startling, thrilling “I, I.” 








For the Literary Casket. 


ANGUISH, 
At the recollection of unkind words used to a now 
deceased sister. 


BY ALCYPHRON. 


It haunts me still! that word unkindly spoken, 
When she was life and beauty here; 

Who now the chain of earth has broken; 
And fled her soul, to brighter sphere. 

It comes, it ever comes, to chill my feeling, 
When old thoughts glimmer from the dead; 

I feel it now across my memory stealing, 
And crush my heart beneath its tread. 


When recollection brings thee to the living. 
And once again thou smilest on me; 

When sorrow’s holy calm my eye is giving 
A sparkling tear, to shed for thee; 


When love, affection, silently are mourning; 
And griefs in tender accents flow; 
*Tis then it comes, that word! my sadness 
turning 
To thoughts, and pains, of bitterest woe. 


O! why wilt thou thus curse the past forever, 
With thoughts that pierce my weeping soul? 
Why wilt thoucease thy burning torture never 
That makes my hearst a withered scroll? 
It enters deep, that word! like grave worm 
creeping, 
To knaw the vitals of my breast; 
My brain, my brain, with phrenzy now is 
heating! 
My heart with deep remorse oppressed! 


Oh, Margaret! thou wert beautiful, and cher- 
ished; 
A wandering angel from thesky! 
Thy pure, bright love my heart had fondly 
nourished; 
O, God! that thou should’st ever die! 
That soft, rich, lingering smile of holy bright- 
ness, 
Which glowed within thy lovely face; 
And Oh! that fair, frail form, of aerial bright- 
ness, 
Which moved with Heaven’s immortal 
grace! 


I loved thee, Margaret! loved thee more sin- 
cerely, 
Than must impassioned words can tell; 
With feelings pure and constant, loved thee 
dearly; 
Nor ever felt could love too well! 
My soul’s affections e’er were strongly yearn- 
ing 
Toclasp thee trembling to my heart; 
And while for thee this flame was brightly 
burning, 
I thought not we should ever part. 


Calmly on the couch of sickness thou wert 
laying, 
When gently closed thy eyes in sleep; 
Where loving hearts for thee were deeply 
praying, 


And I had bowed my head to weep. 


They led me to thy side,where thou wert sleep 
ing! 
I bent to kiss, as e’er of old, 
Those lips that used to name me in their greet- 
ing;— 
O, God! and they were deadly cold! 
"T'was then that phantom word first came be- 
fore me, 
To chill the current of my viens; 
And cast, as dark as hell, forever o’er me 











A curse that all my memories stains, 
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All through my blood is now the peison lurk- 
ing; 
And now it gnaws my quivering heart! 
How wildly now my fevered brain is burning! 
What anguish crowding on my mind! 
There, there she stands, away in pity turnin, ; 
With still that gentle look, so kind! 


Would she but curl those beaming lips, to 
scom me; 
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Our most prominent reasons for choosing 
Spain for the subject of our tale, are, because 
the beautiful romantic scenery which pre- 
sents itself, is of that sublime character 
which is seldom encountered at home; that 
the many wonders with which its history 
teems, enlivens our imaginations to a vivid- 
ness of description, which perhaps another 
elime would not produce; and the nnmerons 
incidents which has occurred there, give a 
zestto our tale,and at the same time, furnish 
us with historical facts to base an interesting 





And deisn to gaze on me with hate; 


I then could flee the pangs which thus have | 


torn me, 
And shed no burning tear at fate. 


. | ° . . . 
But inher face there dwells such tender sad- ‘to glimmerand shed their genial influence over 


ness; 
Such fond compassion in her eye; 

Away! the sight will drive me into madness! 
Would Heaven that I could only die! 





—— 
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BERTARDO, THE*FAITHFUL. 


BY S—. y—. 
Aothor of “The Mystery,” ‘The Recreant,” 
‘“‘ Bloody-Heart,”” $c. 
CuapTer 1. 
Spain. 

Spain, the beauteous, fertile Spain, whene- 
ver we think of it our bosom thrills, as though 
our eyes beheld in reality the bright scenes 
which our minds conjured up. Where’er 
you ramble something romantic strikes the 
senses; when you seek the idle groups that 


assemble at twilight, a tale pregnant with the 
most lively interest falls on the ear, and at- 


tracts the whole soul,as if a superior power 
connected itself with the mere recital of the 
narrative. Surely, Spain, thou hast blended 
in thee a something, which is not discovered 
elsewhere. Thy name has withit a singular 
degree of influence, which, when uttered, in- 
vests the heart with feelings inclining to en- 
thusiasm. Thy whole history has a wild- 
ness init, that seldom graces the pages which 
speak the actions of other lands. ‘I'he Moor- 
ish invasion is still fullin our memory; the 
actions of thy unfortunate Roderick; the mad- 
ness of Count Julian, and a thousand other 
names, whose deeds fall sharply upon the 
senses, we must pass by. 

Itis in the Spanish land that romance 
walks with rapid strides; where every bosom 
is filled with superstitious awe; where every 
mind is borne down with fear, and a deeper 
veneration is paid to the religious modes and 
actions of the land, thanin any other country. 


Story upon. 

The devastating wars of the Moors had 
ended, and the sweet beams of tranquility, 
for the first time ina number of years, began 


| the long persecuted Spain; their original cus- 
| toms were now being revived, and the fate of 
| the oppressed began to wear a softer disposi- 
tion. Those who had been driven from their 
| homes could now return again to enjoy those 
| privileges of which they had so long been de- 
| prived. 
| Madrid, the principal city of Spain, was 
lagain restored to its customary routine of 
‘business. ‘The carriages of the great and the 
| grand were again scen dashing through the 
| streets, with their gay equipages; the laborer 
} again returned from his toil at sunset; and the 
| busy artizans opened their shops, and the hum 
of their instruments as they plied them at 
‘their daily vocations rang through the streets. 
‘Happy Spain! thy long neglected fields will 
; again be tilled; in return fer the tillage the 
‘grain and the grape will yield a rich reward. 
| Thy forests will again ring with the music 
of the lover’s lute, and the wild flowers will 
| be garlands to deck the maiden’s brow. Thy 
rivers and thy lakes will again bearupon their 
bosoms the fisherman’s bark, and the mighty 
vessels laden with wealth to enrich thee. The 
Pyrenees towering in their majesty, will with 
thee resume their wonted lovliness; the dark 
Morena will again be infested with the dar- 
ing outlaws; thy holy places will again be 
open, and the gloomy Monastery of Montser- 
rat, willonce more contain those heauteous 
dark eyed Spanish maidens, the fairest, purest 
and best of which thcu canst boast, 

The halls of festivity and mirth again are 
opened to the soft bewitching cadence of the 
many instruments of music;—thy relapse 
into gladness frcm the ghastly silence with 
which the bloody current of war invested thee 
has come; and now the elegance, the elite of 
the gay world will congregate within thee, 
and shall be joyous. Sadness sha!! flee from 
thee, and each heart shal] warm as its poses- 
sor enjoys life in the merry circle which thou 
dost encompass. We shail, therefore, forget 
: thee fora moment, Spain, in thy hilarousness 
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and turn our attention to what is incidentally 
transpiring. 

For the purpose of discussing the popular 
topics of the day, large bodies of respectable | 
citizens would meet at the different hotels, | 
and now as we glance among the many in- | 
teresting groups we find many discoursing on 
the gravest matters. Some, who had been itin- 
erating, are relating their adventures; whilst 
others speak freely of the affairs of state— 
they being politicians; others, of the recent in- 
vasion, and these latter we might conceive 
were soldiers, from their manner of conversa- 
tion; but still they are not the particular 
kind of personages that we are in search of— 
there still remains a party, perhaps inferior to 
them in point of argumentation, but who are 
possed of aseriousness of expression, a bold- 
ness of action, and a genius for instantaneous 
decision, that we are in pursuit of. 

At length, gentle reader, our desires are 
gratified. Within yonder splendid saloon, we 
have the very individuals which our pen has 
long desired to hold converse with, and re- 


| 


| formed his cpinion. 





cord their actions. The room is not of anex- 
travagant size, but extremely beautiful, fur- 
nished with all that art and taste could de- 
mand, or that the desires of an Epicurian or a | 
Bachannalian would require.} 

CHAPTER II, 

THE GIRL. 

Reader, permit us to attract your attention 
from the real subject of our story, to ano- 
ther scene, which is immediately connected 
with the tale, and of the deepest interest, as 





those who act a conspicuous part in it, are | 
those who likewise appear as the leading stars 
of each incident. 

The large gothic saloon of Mons. A d, | 
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individual to whom the remark bore reference; 
and they continued to walk arm in arm thro’ 
the saloon. 

‘*“Thatis Don Miguel,’ answered the young 
man, ‘a friend of thy brothers and myself.— 
Shall I introduce him?’’ 

“If you please.” 

‘Lhe parties met, at the same time the intro- 
duction was formally made, and again eech 
were mingling with the many sssembled.— 
Don Miguel was enchanted with the profusion 
of charms which were cencentrated in the 
lovely girl to whom he had_ been intreduced. 
To herhe would fain have expressed a desire 
to beher companion for the evening, but he 
was too well acquainted with the tempera- 
ment of a Spaniard—and from himself he had 
Jealousy, that monster 
which invests every heart of Spain with its un- 
holy influence, would be raised to a flame of 
resentment if he dared to menticn this wish. 
He was therefore silent; but a sudden change 
was soon apparent in his address—that gaie- 
ty, which had characterised him in the first 
part of the evening, had now fled, a saddened 
smile,a lovk of falen pride consumed his cheek; 


| his mind seemed harrassed and torn, his eyes 


gazed on vacancy; thus bewildered he stag- 
gered toa seat. Scarcely had he seated him- 
self, when he noticed the girl alone, and has- 
tening from the room; he arose quickly from 
the chair and passing close to the wall, in the 
shade of the chandelier, escaped the scru- 
tiny of the young man, his friend, and made 
his egress from the roorn, unseen by any. 

The girl was strolling leisurely down the 


| hall towards the door opening into the garden, 


when Miguel caught a glance ofhersyiph like 
form; for a moment he paused, and then again 
pursued. She nowopened the docr, and as 


was thronged with the beauty and fashion of | her foot touched the corridor overlooking the 
Madrid; and the mirth, the plays, and thedan- | garden, he stood at her side; she had heard 
ces, evinced that notorious life of pastime, for | his step, and turning slightly, beheld the 
which the Spaniards are so generally celebra- | deeply enamored youth Miguel byher. Fear 
ted, 'he immense and costly chandelier which | filled her bosom, torshe could not imagine the 


was suspended from the massive dome, shed 
the most brilliant light over the voluptuous 
scene beneath, brightening and enhancing the 
unrivalled magnificence which shone from 
every corner and portion of the room. Fes- 
toons of flowers were proniscuously arranged 
in each conspicuous part of the grim fretwork; 
banners floating from the walls, waved toand 
fro by thegentle and scarcely perceptible ze- 
phyrs of evening, which gained access thro’ 
the open casement, and fanned with delicate 
care the lustrously beaming brows of thse 
participants in the merriment of the evening.} 

“Who is that grim personage, yonder?” 
asked a young and beautiful girl of her com- 
panion, a young man of prepossessing mien 





and gentle manner; her finger indicating the 


cause of thus intruding himself into her pre- 
sence. 

‘What is thy purpose, sirt?’’ shedemanded, 
in a stern voice, retreating from him, as he 
still continued to advance. 

“Lady, Amelia, hear me! this night is the 
first time these eyes ever gazed upon thy 
chaste, thy lovely form, noras yetam I aware 
what will be thy dowry. Believe me, 1 seek 
not lucre with thee, nor does it matter. Love 
for thee has warmed my heart; 1 resolved to 
speak my passion for thee at the first favora- 
ble opportunity; ’tis open now, and again I 
whisper love: if thou wiltdeign to reciprocate 
what | avow,I shall be happy, if perchance to 
the contrary, I remain miserable.” 

“Sir —!” 
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“Nay, blight not the hope which thy 
charms have created, and which I have wan- 
tonly fostered. Speakthy thoughts freely, 1 
care not what.”” And Miguel’s head rested 
upon his breast, and his hands were clenched 
convulsively,awaiting a reply. 

“Don Miguel,”’ said she, in the bitterest ac- 
cents, “know me better; my hand has been 
given to thy friend, therefore press not a sult, | 
which in its termination must to you be unsuc- 
cessful;” and as she finished she attempted to 
pass Miguel to re-enter the banqueting room, 
but he extended his arms to prevent her. 

«Let me pass, sir, or this moment will I call 
Bertardo.” 

“Canst thou still be thus cruel to me?— 
Surely Bertardo never loved thee half so tru- 
ly asI. Thou wilt not thenrefuse a demand 
fraught with so much weight. [swear by our 
good Roderick, dead, by thee, by all that’s sa- 
cred, holy, good, or true, that still I love thee; 
why then refuse my honest request?” 

Because another claims my hand, and has 
won to himself all that affection which | pos- 
sessed, and which woman only can display!” 
Don Miguel at this’ moment heard footsteps 
near, and helooked around to observe who it 
might be, when Amelia taking advantage of 
his watching, stole softly down the steps and 
fled precipitately toan arbor at the farther end 
of tle garden. 

‘«‘Emelia, by —!”’ the speaker paused in won- 
der, for he was about to address her, when to 
his astonishment, he found her absent; a black 
resolution now flitted before his crazed ima- 
gination; it fostered itself upon his heart, and 
instantly decision was there. ‘Thou shalt 
love me! I will have thee! and Bertardo shall 
not be an hindrance to my design.” Saying 
this, he started with a fiendish determination 
burning within; he gained the arbor, and as 
he entered, his malignant eye discovered the 
terrified girl standing beside a table in the 
centre of the retreat. 

«Oh! sir, if thou dost love me, leave me 
alone! dare not injure one so helpless;’’ and 
as she spoke a sigh that might have softened 
the flintiest heart that ever braced itself against 
the eries of the distressed broke from her lips, 
and clasping her hands looked imploringly at 

Miguel. 

‘‘Permit me to speak softly to thee: be not 
so strongly averse to my proposition; ’tis an 
honest one thou knowest as wellas I, and 
therefore it shall not be broken, nor shall my 
resolution be trifled with,”’ said Miguel, in a 
low hoarse voice that caused the girl to shud- 
der. Regaining her energetic spirit which 
had been but momentarily cast down, she re- 
plied. 

“Thy resolution is unalterable, and thy 
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sake hence, go! for thou wilt assuredly reap a 
bitter harvest if thou continuest thy advances. 
As the last words fell from her quivering 
lips, she folded her arms, and stood regarding 
Miguel’s person with the look of the fu- 
ries. 

At that moment, the form of aman stealing 
quietly along the garden walk, could be obser- 
ved, and his way seemed inclined to the ren- 
dezvous, where Ameliaand Miguel were con- 
versing, and as he came nigh to the arbor, the 
last words of the girl fell upon his ear; he 
recognized the voice, and paused in deep anxi- 
ety to hear a continuation of the discourse. 

‘*‘] know Bertardo loves thee, but not better 
than 1; tell me then—speak those words, 
which | havelonged to hear, that I have sworn 
to reciprocate;”’ he paused for a response. 

[shall not answer theefurther,” said she, 
with the firmness usual to a Spanish girl, 
when her blood israised by a pressing and a 
cruel demand. ‘Kither thou leave me in- 
stantly, or I will call Bertardo!” 

‘He is here!”? shouted the person named, 
and as he spoke he drew his sword from its 
scabbard and flew into the arbor. Don Mi- 
guel fell forward, and the enraged Bertaido 
missed his aim. Miguel was soon on his 
feet and swift as an arrow he fled from the 
garden, and the power of Bertardo. Our he- 
re soon recovered from his mistake, and con- 
fronted Amelia. 

‘Amelia, where are you?’’ demanded he. 

‘*Here!’’ she answered in a tremulous tone, 
for the suddenness of Bertardos’ appearance, 
had thrown ber into a state of the greatest tre- 
pidation. 

**How came that villain with thee?”’ he ask- 
ed, as at the same moment his hand involun- 
tarily clasped the hilt of hisdagger. He mut- 
tered a harsh imprecation and was silent. 

“I will tell you;’? and she explained the 
whole affair to the deeply interested Bertardo, 
who was struck fora moment, almost dumb 
with the recital; then raising his arm, holding 
the sword over his head, he cried: 

‘*‘He shall rue this! If ever thy arm, Ber- 
tardo, nerved itselfto revenge a wrong; an in- 
sult, be ready now, for a task is in reserve for 
thee. The meretricious wretch shall die!— 
Come, Amelia, thy presence is wanting at the 
banquet.” 

Both emerged from the arbor, and hasten- 
ing through the garden, passed over the corri* 
dor, and entered the hall where they halted. 

‘‘Let not thy actions betray the cause of thy 
absence from the company—be as pleasant as 
before,”’ said Bertardo. 

‘‘Nothing shall be done to arouse suspi- 
cion.”” And they re-entered the saloon. 

The evening passed delightfully with all; 





coarse nature implacable. Fiend, for mercy’s 





some enquired the reason of Miguel’s deser- 
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tion previous to the conclusion of the enter- 
tainment, but the truth could not be elicited. 
CHAPTER III. 
THE OATH. 

A party of jovial youths had convened at 
one of the small taverns of the city, and to | 
be free from the irksomeness of the common 
crowd, engaged the temporary use ofa room. 
It was alow and squalid apartment at the 
best, deficientofthat neatness and cleanliness 
which is found in more commodious struc- 
tures. A tableand several chairs, with some 
pictures covered with dust, hanging upon the 
wall, constituted the furniture of the room; a 
dim uncomfortable fire was burning on the | 
hearth, and several of the guests were seated | 
around it. Atthe table sat a young man, | 
deeply engaged instudy; his manly brow was | 
gathered in a frown as ifsomething was tor- | 
turing him with gloomy presentments of dan- | 
ger; his military cap and sword were laying 
on the table beside him, and at intervals he | 
would burst forth in. the greatest passion, and | 
rising, would grasp his sword and stalk ma- | 
jestically through the room, then growing | 
calm, would reseat himself. 

All within the apartment had been hushed | 
in a prolonged silence, when a loud rap was | 
heard at the door. | 

‘Ho! thereGonzales, a rap,” said the young | 
man at the table, turning quickly to an old | 
fellow, who was sitting on a low stool in an | 
obscure corner, and appeared to be dozing, | 
“Rouse, Gonzales!” again cried the youth, | 
seeming to wax wrothy at the tardiness of the | 
aged one. | 

‘*Aye, aye, master!”’ returned the person , 
rising, and stepping to the door, he unbolted | 
it, and a gentle, good looking personage en- 
tered. 

‘‘The Faithful!’ shouted several voices. 

‘‘Welcome to our assembly, good Bertar- 
do!” said a little man of a somewhat coarser 
caste than his companions, but of an equally 
mild temper and good address. 

**How fares Don Miguel?” asked the young 
man of Bertardo,as that person accepted a | 
seat at the table. 

“That dastard—name him not,” cried Ber- 
tardo, his lips curling with rage, and his keen 
black-eye flashing ashe spoke. ‘Let not his 
name be uttered here, if thatthou wouldst re- 
tain me!”’ 

“What ails thee with him?’’ demanded the 
young man, leaning back in his chair. 

“] will tell thee!’ said Bertardo, drawing 
achair close to that of his friend; and he whis- 
pered something in his ear, that seemed 
to carry an important meaning with it. The 
words were scarcely spoken, when the list- 














ener started from his seat, and drawing his 


a 


sword, brandished it fiercely above his head, 
and sworea horrid oarH of vengeance. 

‘-]f this be true, Bertardo, by heaven, the 
villain shall shortly feel the point of this good 
sword within his black and damned heart.— 
Yes, I shall not know peace till this is fulfil- 
led!” 

“Sebastian be careful in thy estimate.— 
With this villain thou hast a wily enemy to 
contend with.” 

«‘] know it well, and were he twice as dev- 
elish as he is, I would not let him escape my 
vengeance.” 

«As her brother, Sebastian, thou hast a 
right to defend her, but I, as her lover, sanc- 
tioned by thee and thine, have an equal inter- 
est, and must needs protect it.” 

‘*‘Come, and we’!l go to his mansion, and if 
within, we will demand satisfaction for this 
stain upon our house!” 

‘Friends! pardon us for a little while and 
we will again be with you,”’ said Sebastian 
turning to the other occupants of the room, 
who were mingling together around the fire. 

*¢A loud rap for admittance when ye return,”’ 
cried old Gonzales, following their departing 
forms with his eye, as they disappeared thro’ 
the doorway. 

The two hot headed youths hastened from 
street to street in quest of the residence of Mi- 
guel. 

‘This is the house,”’ said Sebastian, point- 
ing to a lofty structure situated at the corner 
of the street—both halted. 

‘Is Miguel within?”’ asked Bertardo step- 
ping upon the portal of the mansion, ad- 
dressing a gaily attired-lacquey, who bowed 
obsequiously, and answered in the negative. 

‘Whither has he gone, know ye?’ again 
demanded our unsatisfied hero. 

‘He has gone but a moment, and I think 
you will find him at Jacques’ Retreat,’ replied 
the man, and the house referred to was the 


| identical one which we have been describing 


an apartment of. 

Without pausing a moment, they hastily 
bade the servant good night, and returned to 
the tavern. A loud rap, and they were ad- 
mitted. From Gonzales, they learned that 
Don Miguel had but that moment left the 
house, he having been there, to hold a consul- 
tation on matters of a private, perhaps a seri- 
ous nature, with Bertardo. 

‘By Heavens the skulker thinks I fearhim, 
that he does thus so boldly dare to seek an in- 
terview with me! I'll await his coming pa- 
tiently, and in the interim, kind friends, sup- 
pose we were to drain a bottle. Whatreply?” 
said Bertardo in a jocose tone, for he loved 
merriment and pleasure to be a companion 
of his sorrows. 


‘We'll gladly drink to good Bertardo’s 
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health!’ cried the company. ‘And I,’ mut- 
tered Gonzales, with a roguish meaning—a 
hint that he, in the profuseness of the bever- 


could embrace those bright eyed maidens, 
who loved me best, nor could I again wipe 
away the pearl-like tear. 1 would never trace 





age might not miss a share. 

‘Gopzales, thou dost guard us well, there- 
fore we'll not forget thee, while we drink,’ 
said Sebastian, patting the veteran on the 
shoulder. 

‘Thanks for your kindness, clever Sebasti- 
an,’ said Gonzales; ‘but here’s the wine, come 
drink!’ 

All drank freely until each bottle and gob- 
let was drained. 


upon those cheeks the tints of rosy gladness, 
where oftentimes I had pressed my enraptur- 
ed lips, and spyed that nymph like coyness 
blended, which wins the wayward heart of 
man, and binds his soul on earth, to lingery'n 
the vain hope of having some fancied desires 
gratified; inspiring his song toa rapturous ex- 
pression, influences his mind and ushers from 
his remembrance all these cold and bitter re- 
collections which depress his heart and con- 
‘Now Gonzales, thy story!’ said several of} ducthim through the rugged dell of Jife with 
the company. safety. It was thinking thus that rendered 
Gonzales at this summons shrugged bis, me sad and calous, enshrouding every sense in 
shoulders, and wiped his mouth with his! the humiliating garb of despondency; and oh! 
hand. with what an eager wish I longed again to 
But ye lovely hills, 





‘Good friends, I shall not refuse the de-| tread those verdant hills. 
mand, although | doubt not, but that ye have ye sweetly scented groves, where orange 
heard it a score of times,’ remarked the old green with the fragrant myrtle grow—that 
man, preparatory to commencing the story of mansion so grand, will all pass away ere lL 
his somewhat adventurous life, _Lehold their gladsome smiles again? 
‘Whereinhe spake of most disastrous chan-' ‘1 now stood upon the margin of the ocean, 

ces.” and at that moment the silvery moon arose, 

Profound stillness prevailed, and Gonzales | diffusing a pale silvery light over the breath- 
began the recital of his curious and romantic ing world below. and as I glanced upon the 

STORY. | bosom of the mighty flood before me, it ap- 

‘The beautiful land of Italy was that over: peared suffused with brilliant stars or spark- 
which I first rambled—the sweet home of my | ling emeralds, as the gentle beams of the god- 
childhood was there, where I in happiness gil-|dess of night would strike upon the folding 
ded each hour, until the bloom of manhood | waves, and fardown in the deep, my fancy 
decked my brow, and bade me desert my na-| led me to imagine that ten thousand glisten- 
tive soil, and seek pleasure in other lands, | ing gems were shining, as though transmitted 
where perhaps, I must evermore dwell with from thecoral caves of the briny deep. Just 
strangers, who would grasp me coldly by the | then, a soft magic strain fell upon my waking 
hand; where pure affection, that delightful ear, I listened profoundly; againI heard it, 
feeling would not be extended toward me—_j and now methought it was nigh to where I 
there I could not find home and its charms or/| stood. I glanced carelessly across the broad 
kindred, and their smiles—whose cheerful-| expanse, and thereI beheld a curious scene. 
ness would yield a sweet alloy to my exiled | Two female forms, in white flowing garments 
self. I sighed deeply as [ passed from that and in a frail bark, floated upon the moonlit 
home where all my joys had bloomed, and | sea, their oars but lightly skimmed the wave; 
where oftenencircled by friends, I looked to' but with a swiftness almost incredible, they 
the future, as if it contained something deli- propelled the boat through the surging water; 
cate within its hidden and mysterious inte- | they now paused, and this song sounded thril- 
rior which would heighten the common grati- | lingly onimy ear: 
fications which life gives to man, and pour| 
forth a richer, purer and better stream of light 
and satisfaction, than is enjoyed by the mere 
man, and that I should revel in the voluptu- 
ousness of grandeur and greatness, through 
my transitory eareer—free at all times from 
the sorrows, misfortunes and _ perplexities 
which beset the path of man, as _he traverses 
the road of existence, to the gloomy and silent 
confines of death and the grave; but was this 
realized? Were my extravagant expectations 
gratified, and I without trouble? We shall 
see! | 

“1 once more thought of all I left behind me 
as the adieu fell from my lips—no longer | 


THE SONG. 
‘Far, far! o’er the deep blue sea 
The lightsome bark will bear thee; 
Far, far! from friends thou’lt be 
With but one heart to cheer thee! 


‘Sail on, sail on! the haven’s nigh, 
But billows wild wil! fright thee; 
The lightsome winds will softly sigh, 
And glad the heart within thee.’ 





To be continued. 
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Terms.—$1, if paid before the’third num- 
ber is received; or $1,25 cents after that time. 


OUR OWN AFFAIRS. 

The present number of the Casket com- 
pletes the first six months of its publication, 
and therefore, it will not be thought out of 
place to speak a word to our subscribers.— | 
During this period, a number of our subscri- 
bershave promptly paid their dues, and thus 
enabled us to prosecute the work, for which | 
we return them our warmest thanks; while 
at the same time, by far the greatest number 


war, fron 1754 to 1763, with the then British 
Colonies, of which this region was the prin- 
cipal scene of action; as also, the early histo- 
ry of a great part of the western country, thus 
affording to the public a true and faithful ac- 
| count of the rise and progress of this part of 
this great and growing empire. Wehave no 
doubt, but that the work will be well receiv- 
ed by the public, as such a volume was much 
wanted at this time, to give the rising gener- 





| tion some idea of the trials of their forefathers 


in the first settlement of the Western eountry. 
We wish the author abundant success in his 


undertaking; and would state, that subscrip- 


tion papers will shortly be before the public, 
and we hope a liberal circulation will be giv- 
en to the work. 





have left us to get along without their pecu- | 


niary assistance. We wish this matter atten- 
ded to, as we havea horror of publishing duns 





= 





We have received a neatly printed pam- 
phlet, entitled, “Tne Visionary, a tale from 





these hard times; and we have a better opinion 
of our subscribers, than to suppose that they 
will need but to be told, to all do their duty in 
this matter. .All payments are to be made to 
Wo. Bapcer, at the Daily Sun Office, cor- 
ner of 4th and Wood street; and those remit- 
ing by mail, will bear in mind, that all Post 
Masters are authoriged to frank letters con- 
taining subscription money. 


S| 


THE ‘NEW YEAR. 

Will some of our poetical correspondents 
furnish us witha New Year’s Address, for 
the January issue of the Casket? We wish 
all to send us your thoughts of the dying mo- 
ments of old °42, clothed in the garb of verse. 








NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


“The Backwoods or the sources of the 
Ohio—an authentic History, from the earliest 
accounts; embracing scenes, incidents and ad- 
ventures of the settlers.”’ 


The above is the title of a new work, inthe 
course of preparation by a gentleman of this | 
city, and from his ability as a writer, and the 
amount of facts and information which he has 
collected, we may say that the work will be 
of the first order. It will embrace all the 
main incidents in the early history of Pitts- 
burgh and the first settlers thereof, with a 
complete history of the French and Indian 


| the German of Schiller, translated for the Iron 
| City, Berford Printer,’ which is beautiful, 

| bothas regards its mechanical execution, as 
well asin the suprising interest which it is 
calculated to excite in the mind of the reader. 
Tobe had at Berford’s Literary Depot, 4th 
Street. 





THE BALDWIN INSTITUTE. 

The Anniversary of this Institute took place 
in the Lecture Room of St. Andrew’s Church, 
on Thursday evening the 24th ult. in presence 
of a very numerous and intelligent auditory; 
among whom we noticed the venerable jurist 
after whom the Institute has been named. 


The exercises were composed of an ApprEss, 
DesaTE, and OraTIoN. 

The Anniversary Address, of W. W. Por- 
TER, Was a highly creditable production, and, 
as we thought, contained but few imperfec- 
| tions. If the manly sentiments, and patriotic 

precepts, contained in this address be proper- 
| ly inculeated by the members, they cannot fail 
to confer that reward ever attendant on perse- 
verance in intellectual attainments. 

The Debate on the question—* Has the ca- 
reer of Napoleon Bonaparte exercised a bene- 
ficial influence on mankind?” was conducted 
by Jacos Weaver, and R. B. Roserrs, on 
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the Affirmative, and D. Camppext, and J.D.| A number of articles intended for the pres- 
M’Git, on the negative. }ent number, has been omitted, but they will 
Where all are deserving of our warmest | appear in our next. 
praise, we cannot particularize. We must,| We have determined, again and again, to 
therefore, content ourselves with remarking, Say Something to our poetical correspondents, 
that each of the debaters exhibited more than | in regard to poetical composition; and have as 
ordinary ability, inthe force and arrangement | often dismissed the subject from our mind, 
of their arguments. with the hope, that the difficulties we labor 
The Oration, by Witu1am Frew, did not | under, touching this matter, might be obvia- 
disappoint the expectations which were crea- , ted by correcting those errors which might 


) 


ted by the previous performances. Indeed, | occurin the poetry designed for the Casket 
we observed little or nothing in this effort, ; ourselves. Butthese difficulties have come 
which metdisapprobation; but found much to upon us so thick and fast, that we find it ab- 
praise. The degree of attention, which this solutely necessary, in justice to ourselves, as 
young man evidently bestowed on his subject, | well as to our correspondents, to lay down a 
and the frequent and glowing beauties which | few of those rules which should be strictly ob- 
were so harmoniously interwoven throughout | served by those who attempt to write poetry. 
his entire performance, rendered it at once! And first, in regard to metred or rhyming 
striking and instructive. ‘The most indiffer-| poetry. The first verse or stanza should al- 
ent observer, however, could not help observ- | ays determine the number of lines contained 
ing, that Mr. Frew permitted the merits of his | in each succeeding stanza, as well as the num- 
production to suffer much, in consequence of, ber of syllables in each of those lines. This 
siack of energy in his delivery. And this ‘rule, however, only has reference to metred 
‘emark will apply with equal force to some of , poetry, when it is divided into verses. 

the other performers, with thisexception, and| Secondly. When those words which are 
with a reference exclusively to the subject-| designed to rhyme, have their terminating 
matter contained ineach performance, wemay syllables unaccented, as sighing, dying, soar- 
safely assert that the evening's entertainment, | ing, roaring; ferry, merry, ally, rally, conver- 
would proudly vie with any previous celebra- | sation and contemplation; the last syllable, 
tion of a similar character, which has taken , and the one preceding it should alwaysrhyme, 
place in our city. and not the last one only. 

At the conclusion of these exercises, Judge We will here give a few examples which 
Baldwin rose, and in a concise but forcible | will more fully illustrate the idea we wish to 
manner, thanked the members for the honor convey. 
conferred on him, and urged with much elo- ‘sDidst ere thoudiscry in the blushes of even- 
quence the importance of persevering in their! jn g, 
efforts; assuring them at the same time, that | A lingering sadness, a glow of regret, 
Pittsburgh presented as many, if not more in- | As the last tints of twilight the flowrets was 











a f | leaving, 
ucements, or the mental student, than any | ang night’s dusky shades in the valleys had 
other city in the Union. | met.—RaLpuevs. 
—SS ee 


TO CORRES ONDENTS How dear to my heart are the scenes of my 
: childhood. 


; Will our correspondent ‘Aucyruron,’ con- | When fond recollection presents them to view; 
tinue his contributions. The article he sent |The orchard, the meadow, the deep tangled 
us, which appears in the present number, is, |  wé/dwood, 
in our estimation, excellent. | And every loved spot which my infancy knew. 

Has our much esteemed friend, J. F. D., bv paditearts 
forgotten the promise he made to us some ten | From Greenland’s icy mountains, 


: From India’s coral strand 
weeks ago? Come, bestir thyself, or ‘the Phi-| Where Afric’s sunny fountains, 
listians will be upon thee.’ 


Roll down their golden sand—H tr 
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Thou through such a mist dost show us, 
That our best friends do notknow us, 
And for those allowed features, 
Due to reasonable creatures, 
Liken’st as to fell chimeras, 
Monsters that, who see us fear us. 
I.AmMB’s FAREWELL TO TOBACCO. 

It will be perceived by the words which we 
have placed in italics, in the above extracts, 
that the rhyme is not confined to the last syl- 
lable alone, but embraces also the one preced- 
ing, in consequence of the last being unaccent- 
ed. 

Thirdly, In order that a poem in verse be 
correctly written, so far as its construction is 
concerned, there should never be a repetition 
ofthe same two words in making the rhyme. 
There may, however, be a repetition of one 
word without violating this rule; as for in. 
stance, the word ‘years,’ in the piece entitled, 
“The friend of early years,” published in the 
last number of the Casket. Yet such a repe- 
tition would sound very harsh and monoto- 
nous, were not its use, (to the mind of the 
reader,) made indispensable ia the arrange- 
ment of the verses, to the full expression of 
the writer’s ideas. 

Butthe particular error under this head, 
that we wish our poctical correspondents to | 
guard against, will be found in the first, se- 
cond, and last stanza of the piece just refered 
to. In these stanzas, the word ‘tears,’ as 
rhyming with years, is used three times. It 
would have been perfectly proper to have 
made use of it once in that connexion, but no 
more, if we are to take as a criterion the uni- 
versal practice of the best poetical writers, 
which have ever criticised. We will insome 








} 
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future number notice some of the errors most 
common in the construction of blank verse. 





———-— 





For the Literary Casket. 


Messrs. Epirors—In the last number of 
the Casket, | observe a communication from 
a certain Benjamin Smith, in answer to a crit- 
icism on ‘Smith’s Poems,’ published ina for. 
mer number of your literary work. Will you 


permita third person to give his views to the 
world through your columns, and if you do, 
please insert the following. 

I read the criticis'n on this work with some 
attention, and concinded that it did not take 
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a correct view of the ideas and sentiments 
which the author wishes to convey; and tho’ 
this work, asits author truly observes, is a 
“humble effort” at versification, yet I think 
that it contains very many good things, and 
told to the reader in the plain style of the au- 
thor. Mr. Smith in this answer, admits that 
his poems have *tmany imperfections,” and 
that they are ‘deficient in correct rhyme;”’ it 
would, therefore, be useless for me ,to touch 
this part of the subject, and we shall there- 
fore, entirely pass it over; but still, after the 
above admissions, Mr. Smith, like many a 
fond mother who dearly loves her child, clings 
to the ‘Poems,’ and declares that their ‘native 
energy and life will sustain them.’ It may 
be as Mr. Smith declares; at the same time 
we would just remark, that very frequently 
this ‘native energy’ is borrowed, and in a great 
many cases is much older than the authors 
of ‘Smith’s Poems.’ 

We will now go back to the famous Intro- 
duction and give his words in full. 


‘‘An humble effort, but designed to be 

A faithful transcript of ray love to me! 

An humble effort, truly; ‘but sincere— 

Not scorned in Heaven, but little noticed 
here.’ ”” 


Now l conceive that the writer of the criti- 


cism did not correctly express the Author’s 


meaning, but took an incorrect view of the 
subject. Mr. Smith states that this was a 
perversion of his meaning, and that the sense 
of the stanza depends on the word ‘effort,’ 


| while the writer of the Criticism wishes to 


place it on the word ‘transcript.’ This illus- 
tration is no doubt correct, and the passa e 
then would read, that this ‘humble effort? was 


‘A faithful Transcript of thy love to me.’ 


We would just observe, that the Bible is a 
‘transcript’ of Divine love to man, and there- 
fore, that this particular instance ef ‘Love’ 
was to a particular individual, and as suchis 
tobe received by all mankind. And Mr. S., 
further to prove thatthis is the correct mean- 
ing states, in a quotation that his book was 


‘Notscorned in Heaven, but little noticed 
here.’ 


This is no doubt true, particularly the last 
part of the sentence; for all great men, such 
as Prophets, Apostles, &c., have been, not on- 
ly, “little noticed”’ on earth, but very frequent- 
ly get into great trouble, but—their memories 
live after them! We will just give aninstance 
in the present day of one great Prophet, and 
of the Smith family, (probably first cousin to 
our Author, and who like him, is in the habit 
af receiving Divine Revevations,) yet this 
poor Joseph Smith is persecuted from post to 
pillar; and he is something like Noah’s dove 
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at present, for he can hardly find a resting | 


place for his feet, not evenin his beloved city. 


But further, to prove that this work is a reve- | 


lation from above, and thatit is the last reve- | 
lation that has been received by this illustri- 
trious family, I would just quote from page 
124, in which it appears that our author had 
revelations from, or with men long sincejdead: 

“A Wesley andja Whitfield there agree, 

A Newton and a Cowper foo Isee!”’ 


Now we conceive from this passage that 
the author must know precisely the situation 
of these men, or he could not say that he saw 
themin heaven. And further, that these men 
Jook down on other men in different points of 
view, for he says: 

“If they see you—see you far off.” 

The last part of this sentence is evidently 
intended for all persecutors of the Smith fam- 
ily, and he asserts that Newton and Cowper 
would see them “rar orr.”’ But how can 
Mr. Smith know any thing about such things 
without receiving revelations, like his brother, 
the Mormon Prophet? We would suppose, 
however, that asthe Smith family are highin 
favor, they would not be seen “rar orr,”’ by 
these good men, and therefore, we conclude, 
that itis through Messrs. Newton and Cow- 
per, that they receive their revelations from 
above. 

But with one more quotation, I will con- 
clude this part of the subject. When he left 
Ireland, by his own showing, the weather 
gave indication that something more than 
usual was going to happen; he says in rela- 
tion thereto: 


“It was a dreary morn, and sad the scene, 
All nature clothed ina robe of snow.” 


Now we have no doubt, but that on the 
taking place of great events, the heavens fre- 
quently give many indications of it, and Mr. 
Smith being aware of the moving cause, pro- 
ceeds thus in his mournful description. 


“Yet it wasa dreary morn and nature bled.” 


Thus we see that when our author quit the 
“green Isle,”’ that ‘nature bled!’ but we pre- 
sume there must also have been considerable 
fuss 

‘In Magherafelt and Mottalee’’ 
on this great occasion. When the good St. 
Patrick sent the snakes and toads adrift, there 
was no such things caine to pass, and we 
must reasonably conclude that our Author ‘was 


a much greater man than his illustrious pre- | 


decessor of the ‘Green Isle.”’ 

But, Messrs. Editors, [hardly deem it ne- 
cessary to say much more in reference to this 
work. It appears to be, not only, the latest 
revelation, but to be composed by the united 
wisdom of that illustrious family, as our Au- 


ene Nee ae a 


thor, as if diffident to appear first, puts his 
| ‘Uncle’ in for the two first stanzas. ‘They 
are, therefore, all Prophets and poets of the 
\ first order. His “Uncle,” in these first stan- 
| zas, ro doubt, had the good old ditty of Fath- 
er Grimes in his mind’s eye when he wrote 
them. I also perceive, through this work, 
that friend Smith has made divers improve- 
ments on David’s Psalms, and that from the 
139th Psalm, he has got one or two very ex- 
cellentideas, which he has very much impro- 
ved, as the writings of old David had almost 
grown obsolete. “Great men’s thoughts are 
alike, hence particular parts of the w ritings of 
Mr. Smith, David’s Psalms, and Watt's 
| Hymns, bear a strong resemblance to each 
other. LThad almostsaid, that he ‘borrowed,’ 
butif he did, I have every reason to conclude 
he had a rightso to do; and we shall not ques- 
tion his right to use other people’s language 
and sentiments, and adopt them as his own. 
But, then, to conclude this article, which 
is now toolong, 1 would say, that it is the fate 
of great men to be frequently mistaken. The 
Prophet Moses had to flee into theland of Mi- 
dian, and remain there 40 years feeding sheep, 
before he realized his ardent wishes, in deliv- 
ering his Hebrew brethren; the Prophet, Jo- 
seph Smith has lived long enough to meet 
with many disappointments, before he shall 
obtain all his desires, in having his city built 
& his Latter Day Saints cathered around him; 
and our Prophet, Benjamin Smith, may prob- 





ably be here in exile, teaching the “young idea 
how to shoot,” antil the proper time comes, 
for his return to the **Green Isle,’? when he 
will succeed in freeing every son of good old 
St. Patrick, from the British oppression under 
which they are now labouring. 

We would part with Mr. Smith, for the 
present, by saying to him, in the expressive 
words of his Uncle. 


‘‘Farewell, my friend! where’er you be, 
In Magherafelt or Mottalee.”’ 
E. E. A. 





For the Literary Casket. 
LINES written on finding a rose in October. 
BY CULTOR. 
| Oh say, pale rose! why bloom’st thon here; 
| Upon this bare this leafless, stem? 
Ah why, sweet flower! love’st thou to wear 
The cold frost’s sparkling diadem? 





No glowing beams, from summer’s sky, 
Dries the cold mildew from thy breast; 
No April winds around thee sigh, 
Nor songsters "mong thy branches rest. 
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Thou canst not drink the Heavenly dew, 
Which gently falls on beds of flowers; 

Thou canst not wear the roseate hue, 
That crimsons summer’s vocal bowers. 





Thy native boughs thou canst not grace, 
Where once the loveliest roses bloomed; 
Ah! who, in thee, the line can trace 
Of those bright flowers indust entombed? 


So, like the humble rose, am 1 
The last, and meanest, of that race 
Who boldly scanned the vaultedsky, 
Or soared through ether’s boundless space. 


Then lie unloved; shame not the bush 
Which once displayed such rich attire; 

While I my woodland songs will hush, 
And fling away my worthless lyre. 





For the Literary Casket. 


AN ORATION 
Delivered before the Henry Literary Institute, 
at their third Anniversary, October 14th, 
by JAMES M’KELLY. 

Men are ever ready to talk! Their minds 
are in continual action; but they seldom act 
upon fixed principles. ‘*Reason,” say they 
‘is our guide,’’ but seldom do they listen to 
the dictates of their self-created god. Were 
they to act upon the principles they them- 
selves laydown, we would be less troubled 
with brawling babbles; for the sole end and 
aim of the orator would be to interest, instruct 
or amuse his audience. 

Were men to consider their own nature, 
and the nature of others, they would certainly 


cease to vex and torment mankind with vaunt- 


ing assertions upon metaphysical questions, 
bold assumptions upon controvertible points, 
and vain attempts at introducing new and ob- 
scure notions upon abstract qualities. 

The mind of man is so constituted that it 
will not bear long with such incongruities and 
incompatibilities; when the time of an audi- 
ance is occupied, attention should be paid to 
their comfort and their wishes; but lest I 
should be trespassing upon the bounds which 
lhave meted out for myself, and thereby in- 
cur the censure justly passed upon others, I 
propose discussing, for a few moments, the 
natureand uses of Philosophy, as connected 
with our natural existence, and the operation 
of the human mind philosophically consider- 
ed. 

“Philosophy,” says an eminent Lexicogra- 
pher, ‘embraces knowledge natural and mo- 
ral. The hypothesis or system upon which 
natural effects are explained, reasoning and 
argumentation.” ‘Thus knowing the nature, 
we may easily cdme at the uses of natural 
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philosophy, viz: the acquisition ef knowledge, 
the obtaining of information, and becoming 
acquainted with facts. But moral or mental 
philosophy, although it does present to the 
mind a most valuable and interesting collec- 
tion of facts, it aims ata still higher object. 
It is intended to intruduce a new range of 
thought, and bring into action, and more tully 
develope a new class of foculties. It aimsat 
the exercising and strengthening of the think- 
ing and reasoning faculties. ‘That the mind 
may take hold of abstruse and perplexing sub- 
jects; think} clearly and reason correctly up- 
‘on truths which liein those depths which the 
senses cannot explore. Philosophy by many 
is considered a dull and lifeless subject, void 
of interest to any, except those whose eccen- 
tricities lead them toexcesses upon all points: 
but it isa gross mistake on their part. Can 
that subject be dull and uninteresting, which 
unveils to our view the laws by which the 
universe is governed, and explaining to us 
the qualities and nature of our own existence. 
Itis with this, as with other important and 
lofty subjects, not understanding the nature 
of them, we are ready to cendemn them as 
insipid and useless without giving ourselves 
the trouble to examine into thern. 

Philosopiy teaches that the mind of man is 
divided into three different and distinct facul- 
ties, Memory, Imagination, and Reason.— 
The first of these we employ in storing up 
the transactions of the past, for the benefit of 
the future. When weread, memory is taxed 
with the retention of the instruction we re- 
ceive. History requires the operation of this 
faculty, and by the use of it we lay up a store 
of knowledge of which it is impossible to es- 
timate the value. When this component of 
the human mind looses its strength or power 
of action, all other qualities with it languish 
and eventually die in premature inaction.— 
Memory, like every thing connected with 
human arrangements and human existance, is 
liable to be impaired by various circumstan- 
ces, and also, capable of being improved and 
nurtured by constant cultivation and particu- 
lar observation of certain incontrovertible 
laws. 

To understand fully the operation of out- 
ward and exciting circumstances upon the 
memory, it will be necessary for us to explain 
some of the phylosophical connections of the 
mind with the organic structure of man. The 
brain, which is now universally admitted to 
be the seat of the mind, will first come under 
consideration. 

In man, and the higher order of animals, the 
nervous system is composed of the brain, the 
spinai marrow, and the nerves, But itis our 
province to confine ourselves to the first of 
these divisions. 
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The strueture of the brain is so complieat- 
ed, that less is knownvofits true nature than 
that of almost any other ergan. It would, 


therefore, be entirely out of place to attempta | 
: 


description of it, further, than stiting its gen- 
Y 


° ° . *) , o14 ‘ | 
era! principles, which will suffice, to illustrate | 


our position. 

The brain is divided into three different 
parts, technically 
to more minute divisions, which it is at pres- 


ent unnecessary for usto specify, suffice it to | 


Say, that each of these divisions are generally 


believed to perform «different functions, and | 
an } 
that each part can execute but one office.— 


Irom this view, we see that persons passing 


through the same scenes may receive different | 


impressions, as the case may be, with the 
strength of their different faculties; so the 
memories of men differ in accordance with 
the impressions received. For instance, 
three men may travel through the same region 
of country, and none of thein will be impres- 
sed with all the objects which present them- 
selves to view, for if they endeavored to de- 
scribe their journey, one will describe the va- 
rious agricultural pursuits and productions.— 
Another, the mechanical pursuits, while the 
third will probably turn his attention towards 


notbe able to tell any thing about the whole 
route, but the stateof the road and the faeil- 
ities’ or disadvantages of travelling, together 
with his own personal wants and comforts, 
thus manifesting a perfect indifference to all 
surrcunding objects. 


Man has universally been acreature of hab- | 


it; Pertopisiry, or the tendency to resume | with other characters equally fictitious, and 


the same mode of action at stated times, is 
peculiarly the characteristic ef the rervous 


system, and on this account, re ularity is ne- | 


cessary in all ouractions. Itis this princi- 
ple of our nature which prompts the formaticn 
ofhabits. If we repeat any kind of mental 
effort, at the same hour for several days, we 
at length find it recurring to our mind with- 
cut pr. « editation. 

With this representation of facts, we may 


now lay down a plan for the improvement of | 


the memory, or rather its cultivation. In the 


first place, we must acquire a habit of strict at- | 


tention. It is known to every one that there 
are great differeces in memory, beth in res- 
pect to the faculty of acquiring and the power 
of retention. In the former there appears to 


be a natural difference, but there is much de- | 


pending upon habit. In the power of reten- 
tion much depends upon the habit of correct 
association, but beside this we also find much 
depending upon the manner in which the im- 
pression is made. 
When the mind isin an active state, an im- 
presion can be made which will prove lasting, 


called lobes, and thence in- | 





‘but ifitis not engaged 


— 


in the subject, it will 


; most likely allow all points to pass before it 


| without taking hold of any, hence there will 
/be no remembrance of what we have read or 
theard. ‘The habit of listless inactivity of 
; mind must beearefu'ly guarded against, and 
the mind naturally directed to whatever comes 
beforeit, either in reading or observation.— 
This will require some effort, until the habit 
ise ntracted, but if we acquire the habit. it 
vill not cost us an effort afterwards. The 
| principles of association, which has already 
been mentioned, is founded upon the tenden- 
cy of facts conten.plated or observed at the 
| Same time, or in direct succession, to recur to 
the mind in direetorder. Thus when we re- 
flect upon our past life a whole train of faets 
| Should be classified, and if I may use the ex- 
| pression, putdown in their respective pages, 
| for as we note business transactions upon the 
| pages of abook in regular and systematic or- 
| der, so should we lay up important facts upon 
| the tablets of our memory. 
|. ihe second division of the mind, namely 
| Imagination, will now come under considera- 
| tion. Ly this we take the component e!c- 
| ments of real scenes, events or character, and 


C 
" 
i 


| combine them anew by a process of the mind’ 
the mercantile interest of the country, perhaps | 


| itself, so as to form compounds, which have 
| ho existence in nature. <A painter exercises 
this faculty in depicting landscapes, combi- 
ning all the excellencies of real, and all fan- 
cies of imaginary beauty. A poet and a nov- 
elist in the same manner calls into being a fic- 
'titious character and blends it with such traits 
as suits his own fancy; places it in contact 


associates them so as to make the subject 
amusing and interesting. 
cial combination which results from the ex- 
ercises of imagination, is applicable chiefly to 
four kinds of composition. 

J. Fictitious narrative, delineating imagi- 
nary scenes and occurrences, painting imagi- 
| nary characters, and bestowing such qualities 
| as Suits his purpose and his taste. 
| 2, Verbal addresses directed to the passions 

and ezlculated to excite popular feeling, and 
| mental emotion. 
| 3. Those unexpected and peculiar associa- 
tions which form the basis of wit and humor. 
| 4. Combinations of objects of sense calcu- 
| lated to excite mental emotions of a pleasura- 
ble or painful kind, as our impressions of the 
sublime, the beautiful, the terrible, or the iu- 
| dicrous. 
The novelist improves upon this division, 
and aceording as he succeeds in its cultiva- 
| tion, so is his productions approved or con- 
|demned. The poetlives in a world of fancy; 
_he creates and destroys, sets up and casts 
‘down athis pleasure; nature is apparently at 
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his command and he represents the world, | of which we have 


bute partial knowledge.— 


notas itreally is, but as he would have it, were | We invent means of finding out the true nea- 


the characters he sets forth real; but further, | ture of plenomenons < 
he indulges in speculation with regard to the|laws ofnature. This « 


Jabs 


isand of explaining the 
juality is pessessed to 


awh 


conclusion of facts, which have already be-j|a greater or Jess extent by every individuals 


gun and with which we are partially acquain-| but itis capable of being imp 
ted; he represents things which weknow have | 


already transpired, in a glowing light, and in 


; and © 
all his endeavors his object isto animate real jing and maturing of this faculty. 


»proved and culti- 

‘Phe study of Philosophy. of History, 
all the sciences, tend tothe strengthen- 
Memory 


vated. 
: 
{ 


life and real occurrences by the association of | may be good, Imagination may be bright, and 


novel circumstances, and lofty flights into the 
imaginary world in search of new and inter- 
esting ideas. 
Los‘,”’ 


creation of man, the fall of angels, the plot 


tion, he represents the pleasures of heaven, 
enjoyed by the ransomed hosts who inhabit 


it; and in the most terrifying terms represents | 


the horrcrs of hell and the miseries of those 
who are doomed to dwell there. 
in his poem, entitied “The Seasons,’ cot- 
bines all the pleasures of real nature with all 
thata lively imagination could picture, and 
hence his production is admired. 

We seldom consider any thing worthy of 
admiration, except it goes beyond our own 
observation of reality; for instance, we think 
but little of a production which describes 
scenes which we have already witnessed, 
without combining with them the various or- 
naments of imagination. Manis not altoge- 
ther a matter of fact being, imagination is one 
partof his nature, and it is a part which, in 
most cases is more cultivated than any other. 
Go into the parlour of our most fashionable 
citizens, and what books, think you, would 
you be most likely to find? Would it be the 
works of Bacon, of Erskine, of Beatty, Addi- 
son and Franklin? Or, would it be the fruits 
of the imagination of Scott, of Bulwer, Boz, 
Cooper, and Lady Blessington? Undoubted- 
ly the latter; thus fully establishing the state- 
ment already made, that the imagination is 
more attended to than any other portion of the 
mind, 

We now come to the third and last division 
of the mind, viz: Reason. ‘This part of the 
mind leads to forming decisions and determi- 
ning upon doubtful and contested points; it is 
the power by which we decide one proposi- 
tion from another, or proceed from premises 
to consequences, and is employed upon philo- 
sophy. 

In the exercise of this faculty, we weigh 
matters, and form decisions from the result of 
Our investigation. We establish rules and 
principles, by which we search out causes 
trom effects, and trace out the effects from 
causes; we pry into things which we do not 
understand, and form conclusions from facts 


Thompson | 


| yet, if the person be deficient in Reason, they 
Thus Milton, in his Paradise | which must govern the mind of every man 
depicts inthe most glowing forms the | who wishes to become a useful member of so- 
ciety. 

against man, and his final captivity by satan; | 
then with all the beauties ofa lofty imagina-| tant and abstruse subjects, a 


are deficient of the grand regulating power 


We are often called to decide upon impor- 
and to act accord- 
ing toour own judgments, without the aid of 
any advice or counsel from persons in whom 
we may confide. How necessary, then, for 
us to cultivate our reason or judgment, that 
wemay be able to decide intelligently upon 
matters of impertance to ourselves and to so- 
ciety; hence in showing the nature we have 
| also proved the uses of Philosophy. 
| By this treatise we see that the mind in all 
its departments is capable of improvement by 
‘cultivation, then let each and all endeavor 
to train and cultivate our mind, thatit may be 
thus improved. But, is the question asked, 
\*in what way may we best accomplish this 
desirable end? Go, 1 answer, and study the 
| principles of your own nature; examine min- 
utely the operations of nature upon your own 
| system, the effects of ccrtain rules of life, and 
_the general principles connected with our own 
systems of philosophy, and yon may and will 
have your mind improved and strengthened 
in proportion to the attention you give to the 
| subject of your study. 
Who would not envy the position of a New- 
ton ora Franklin? W ho would notaspire to 
ithe glory to which they have arisen? And 
| who so slothful or so careless, that he will 
/not tread in the same path which they have 
| walked? Butsome may say, “| have not the 
| talent possessed by these men you have ci- 
ited!” Talk not to me in this manner; you 
| know not the amount of talent you may pos- 
sess; go cultivate what you have, and when 
it is brought tothe proper state o! refinement, 
we can tell you whatit is worth. Had these 
men sat down and contentedly said, “1 am 
possessed of no extraordinary talents,”? what 
would have been the condition of the present 
age. Native talent and native genius is like 
gold in the ore, worth something to be oper- 
ated upon, but until then, we know not the 
real value, nor can we form any comparative 
| estimate. Study is the key to all knowledge, 
and who so low or unambitious, that he will 
‘nottake hold of this key and unlock the rich 
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treasures of Philosophy and of antiquity. Is| 
it pleasure you seek? They are laid up in 
store here. Or is it wisdom you areinsearch 
of? Itis here she has concealed herse!f.— 
Then tay hold of this magic key and although 
you may be surrounded with difficulties; al- 
though it may take hard wrenches, turn it and 
lay open to your mind those treasures which 
itand it alone can unfold. 





For the Literary Casket. 


THE “PRAIRIE FLOWER.” 


BY ALLAQUIPA. 
Far inthe West, where fair lowa’s woods 
Wave to the breeze; and on the gentle gale 
The odorous breath of flowers, o’er streams 
and floods, 
Breathes a rich fragrance through her sunny 
vale: 


There in seclusion, dwells a beautious maid, 

The fairest flower that ever decked the grove, 

Or blushed or bloomed beneath the forest 
shade, 


Or struck thelyre, or woke the soul to love. 


Fairest of nature’s flowers! fling the dew 
That fillsthy cup—the fragrantdew—afar; 
And rise and soar to yonder vaultof blue, 
And twinkle there a bright and radiant star! 


Long may the thrilling voice of thy sweet lyre 
Re echo softly over hill and dell! 

Oh! let.thy fairy fingers touch the wire, 

And let thy soft notes on the breezes swell! 


While I will, like some unassuming flower 

By nature reared, and blushing to be seen, 

Hide from the view, in some secluded bower 

Where wind the streams amid the valleys 
green. 


Or as the snowdrop, at the evening’s close, 
Expands its leaves to catch the dew, so I 
Will seek the shade; but when the morning 
rows, 
Will fold my leaves, and hide from every eye. 


= ha 





= 





SELECTIONS. 


A Specimen.—The following is the whole 
of the law lately passed in Tennessee, to 
Abolish Imprisonment for debt. How beau- 
tifully it contrasts with the law of our State, 
which occupies more columns than this does 
lines: 

AN ACT to abolish imprisonment for debt. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 





in this State, anthorising the issuance of any 
writof capias ad satisfaciendum, (commonly 
called an execution against the body of a 
debtor,) be and the same are hereby repealed. 
Passed 5th November, 1842. 





U. S. SENATE. 


The following table will show the com- 
plexion of the United States Senate, after the 
4th Mareh next. 


Whigs. Democrats. 
Maine 1 Maine 1 
Vermont 2 N. Hampshire 2 
Massachusetts 2 Connecticut 1 
Rhode Island 2 New York 1 
Connecticut 1 Pennsylvania 2 
New York 1 Maryland 1 
New Jersey 2 Virgioia 1 
Delaware 2 N. Carolina 1 
Maryland 1 S. Carolina 2 
Virginia 1 Georgia 1 
N. Carolina 1 Alabama 2 
Georgia 1 Mississippi 1 
Mississippi Arkansas 2 
Louisiana 2 Ohio 2 
Kentucky 2 Illinois 2 
Michigan 2 Missouri 2 
Indiana 2 

26 24 





BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
The total amount of the valuation of the 
teal and personal property of the city of New 
York, for the purposes of taxation, was, 











For the year 1841, $251,194,920 
se 66 6 61842, 237,783,601 
Decreasein 1842, $13,411,319 
6s on real estate, $9,861,906 

“6 on personal estate, 3,549,413 
Total decrease in 1842, $13,411,319 





The total valuation of the property in the 
city of Boston, for the same purposes, was, 











For the year 1842, $106,733,300 
“6 666 46 184), 98,006,600 
Increase in 1842, $8,726,700 
66 on personal estate, $5,180,200 

“6 on real estate 3,546,500 
Total increase in 1842, $8,726,700 





Total increase in Boston, eight millions 
seven hundred and twenty six thousand sev- 
en hundred dollars! 





State of Tennessee, That all laws nowin force 























